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Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 


Many attractive MOUNTAIN Re- 
sorts, including WHITE SULPHUR 
SPRINGS (made new) and _ the 
VIRGINIA HOT SPRINGS. 






High Class Trains with Pullman 
Sleeping Cars from NEW YORK, — 
PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE 
and WASHINGTON to WHITE 
SULPHUR SPRINGS and 


SUMMER 


VIRGINIA HOT SPRINGS wih. 
out change. Also between NEW 
YORK, PHILADELPHIA, 
BALTIMORE and WASHING. 
TON, ST. LOUIS, LOUISVILLE 
and CINCINNATI, and_ between 
OLD POINT COMFORT, 
WASHINGTON, RICHMOND, 
CINCINNATI and CHICAGO. 
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VIRGINIA HOT SPRINGS 
Hotel and Cottages Open ‘All the Year 
FRED STERRY, Manager 
Famous Health and Pleasure Resort. NEW HOMESTEAD HOTEL, replete with 
every comfort. Golf Course and other Outdoor Amusements. 
Write for booklets to the undersigned. 


Pamphlets and complete list of resorts and summer homes ready for distribution. 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS 
Hotel and Cottages GEO. F. ADAMS, Manager 


Stands in the front rank of the numerous Summer Resorts in the Virginia Moun- 
tains. The medicinal virtues of the waters are of world-widefame. Large plunge 
baths and swimming pools have been recently added to the previously extensive 
bathing facilities. Write for booklets to the undersigned. 


Write to the undersigned for copy. 





Why go to 
Europe for Gout, 
Rheumatism, 
Neuritis or Ar- 
terio - Sclerosis? 
The waters and 
baths of 


VIRGINIA 
HOT 
SPRINGS 


are just as effi- 
cacious for these 
and kindred 
troubles as any 
of the spas of 
Europe. Sum- 
mer is the most 
beneficial for 
treatment. De- 
lightful climate 
and mountain 
air. Golf, Rid- 
ing, Tennis. 
amphlet giving com- 


plete and technical infor- 
mation on application to 


MANAGER, 
Hot Springs, Virginia. 








There 
more _  fascinat- 


is no 


ing place than 


WHITE 
SULPHUR 
SPRINGS 


With a mean 
summer tem- 
perature of 63 
Masg- 
nificent Pool 
and Medicinal 
Baths. Fine 
Golfing, Riding, 
Motoring and 
other out-of- 


degrees. 


door Sports. 








Of the great trunk lines 
of the country the 


CHESAPEAKE & 


Far surpasses all the others in historical and natural attractions. When to 
these practical elements are added the marvelous scenic interest of the entire 
line, and the associations of Colonial and Civil War history, it surpasses all others 
in sustained and intense interest. 

There is no section of only ordinary interest on any division of the line. 
Nature has lavishly bestowed most striking gifts over the whole way. From the 
vastness of the ocean one turns to the beauty of cultivated plain country, suc- 
ceeded by the entrancing scenery of the Piedmont Valley, as the train climbs the 
Blue Ridge and thence descends to the garden of the Shenandoah. Then follow 
200 miles of the boldest mountain scenery between the East and the West. The 


OHIO RAILWAY 


New River canons have no counterpart east of the gorges for which the 
Rocky Mountain section is famous, and the ride through it is not a flashing 
by of scenic wonders, but a long continued feast. The pastoral beauty of the 
Greenbrier Valley, shut in by lofty ranges, is not excelled by any portion of 
our land. The Valley of the Kanawha, dominated by lesser ranges, forms 4 
fitting descent from mountain heights to the charms of the beautiful Ohio 
and to the Blue Grass region, stretching nearly across Kentucky to Louis- 
ville. There is no other line in the land which presents such pictures 
as are unrolled for hours in the continuing panorama of the Blue Grass 
country. 


Pullman Sleeping Cars are operated over the C. & O. between New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Cincinnati, 
Louisville, White SulphurS prings and Virginia Hot Springs, also between Chicago, Cincinnati, Richmond and Old Point Comfort. 


For booklet of summer resorts and descriptive literature of the line, write to 


JNO. D. POTTS, General Passenger Agent, 808 E. Main Street, RICHMOND, VA. 
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SENATOR WINTHROP 


The leader of the Taft forces at Chicago, 
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now engaged in battle for the life of the Republican Party 
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Comment 


To the Delegates 

The Republican party at Chicago will have two 
courses open to it. It can indorse Roosevetr, 
run after strange gods, and fight against ils own 
record, its own long-proclaimed convictions, and 
its own long-established principles; or it can stand 
by President Tart as one whose administration 
has been conducted along the policy that the party 
enunciated four years ago. Which will be the 
more promising course for it to follow? RooskvELr 
will nol .simply be the leader of the Republican 
parly if he becomes its nominee; he will be ils 
master and its boss. The Republican party will 
he chained to his chariot wheels, and if he 1s suc- 
cessful in the campaign his triumphant way to the 
Capitol will be marked by the presence of the sub- 
ject Republicans. A pariy which has given up all 
ils indevendence, and, though strong with millions 
of voters, has bowed slavishly to one imperious 
will, cannot expect long life in a free couniry.— 
Boston Transcript. 


Welcome Sunlight 

Readers of this journal need not be told that 
we have stuek to it through thick and thin that 
President Tarr could and would be nominated 
unless he himself or the authorized leaders of the 
Republican party should develop an unsuspected 
yellow streak. All was over, according to Dixon, 
McTiarc, Perxiys & Co., when Rooseve.t carried 
Illinois. It was all over again when he beat PEN- 
rose in Pennsylvania. Only shouting was left 
when he got a majority of an absurdly small 
minority in Massachusetts. Ohio sounded the 
death-knell of Tart hopes to an everlasting cer- 
tainty, and curfew definitely and finally ceased to 
ring when Jersey joined the band. 

The Colonel didn’t need Pennsylvania; you may 
reeall that he said so many times and oft in im- 
passioned tones; he merely hoped that the noble 
Ifuns, then on strike, would honor themselves by 
honoring him. He almost spurned Ohio and 
Massachusetts, having already so many delegates 
that he doubted if Chicago could house them all. 
And when he got to New Jersey he just laughed 
and kicked up his heels; he didn’t care a hoot, 
b’ George! whether anybody voted for him or 
not; he had it, anyway. 

Well, he fooled a good many people. Some silly 
folks made bets, we have heard. But the many 
wise persons who have been taught by experience 
to rely upon the political insight of this journal 
knew all the time that “Ohio didn’t settle it,” 
that “New Jersey hasn’t settled it,” and that, as 
a matter of hard fact, Mr. Tart had only to hold 
his own to win. 

That seemed easy, but it wasn’t. The conspiracy 
was no amateur affair. Roosrveit knew the sus- 
ceptibility of the colored brother from away back; 
so did McHare, whom Rovosrvert had used before 
in these delicate operations down South; so did 
Perkins, whose money was as available now as 
it was in 1908, when it was used to facilitate the 
nomination of a Democratic candidate doomed to 
defeat in advance. There was no oeeasion for sur- 
prise, therefore, when the evidence submitted to 
the National Committee showed that the Georgia 
“contest” was a mere “afterthought” instigated 
by “Stranger” McHarc, who arrived in Alabama 
two full months after the regular convention, with 
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Such business was to be 
expected, as we warned the President’s managers 
months ago, and we are glad to note that Roosr- 
vELT did not wholly suceeed in diverting attention 
from the nefarious practices of his cunning 


plenty of casy money. 


lieutenants in the South. Indeed, indications at 
this writing are that the members of the National 
Committee are so thoroughly well informed that 
the attention accorded thievery will be as seant 
as that paid to bulldozing. 

The thing that bothers us now in this little 
diversion of the Republican party—it is the Re- 
publican, we believe—is the moral aspect. The 
Colonel’s position, of course, is plain. He is for 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, so help him Lyman Aprort and Bint Finn. 
Also he doesn’t want anything that isn’t his or 
oughtn’t to be his; but what is his or ought to be 
his he does want and proposes to get or explode. 
Take, for example, the Alabama delegates. Two 
of them, he says, were his, and he makes an awful 
fuss because Tart men were seated. Of course 
he knew all the time that the other twenty be- 
longed to Tarr; so reaily, you see, he met with 
no defeat. Dear no; that would never do. But 
did he forbid McHare to set up the claims, which 
he knew to be false, of twenty contestants? And 
would -he have accepted the: votes of those’ twenty 
if McHara had landed them? In the words of 
Mr. Weser, as occasionally addressed to Mr. 
Fieips, we ask it. ; foo 

Seriously, however, the Colonel ought to open 
a school in Applied Political Morals. McHare, 
of course, is all right; he has been trained. But 
what about McCormick —not Cyrus H., the 
harvester—but Mepiit, the harvestee? We read 
in the papers: 

In illustrating the desire of the Southern negro dele- 
gates to be on the winning side, Mr. McCormick 
told the reporters of a visit of two who pledged their 
support to Roosevert. They were elected as TAFT 
men, he said. 

“T looked these men up,” continued Mr. McCormick, 
“and I found that they had* been instructed for Tart. 
{ told them so. They answered me by saying: ‘ We 
know that, sir, but that’s the only way we could get 
there. We are for Colonel RoosEvELT, though, on the 
first ballot and we thought we would come up here 
and let you know that you can count on us.’ ” 

Now think of that! Was ever purest patriotism 
more beautifully exemplified? Conjure before the 
mind’s eye the spectacle of these two sturdy 
brethren, worn and: weary after their long, long 
walk all the way to wicked New York, standing 
humbly but firmly before the joyous Mepiti and 
reporting, feebly but. nobly, for duty. True, they 
had been instructed for Tart. That was “the 
only way they could get there.” But they were 
going to vote for Roosrve.t—“ on the first ballot,” 
too—all the same, and they couldn’t sleep till 
they let him, Mr. McCormick, sir, know. 

A pretty tale and touching. But how pitiful 
the ending! Contrast the raw work of an amateur 
with the skilful performance of a professional. 
What would Roosrtvett have done? Can you not 
see him summoning the Outlook staff and a galaxy 
of ‘reporters, and saying sternly, “Return, oh, ye 
faithless, and never again presume to thwart the 
will of the people by giving me your tainted votes! 
Your honor trembles in the balance, but mine own 
is in my sacred keep. Avaunt, and yet again 
avaunt!” And what did Menu? He doesn’t say. 
Perchance we shall never know. As for the colored 
patriots, “Count on us,” were their last words as 
they waved a loyal farewell before starting forth 
upon the long and dusty road to the Windy City. 
May they arrive in time! be the heartfelt wish 
of all. 

When these faithful ones get there it will be 
pretty well settled how many delegates are going 
to vote for Tarr andshow many for Rooseverr. 
During the present week-there will be a good deal 
of yapping about fraud, but evidences multiply 
that the National Committee has no intention of 
abdicating. The Colonel may go or he may not; 
he has received a cordial invitation from Mr. 
TAFT’s representatives, but seems to find about as 
much difficulty in reaching a decision as he did 
about Root. Also he may bolt or he may not— 
probably not, sinee his prospective following 
promises to be less formidable than was antici- 
pated. A portentous sulk is far more likely. 

One thing you may rest assured RoosEveLt will 
not do. He will not try to engineer the nomina- 
tion of Hucues or CumMMINS or any other compro- 
mise candidate who might be elected. Better far 
to beat the “feebly meaning reactionary ” at the 
polls and clear the way for the one and only 
Tribune of the Whole People in 1916. Better to 
be the Bryan of the Republican party than a 
wandering Ishmaelite. 

Tpon the whole the prospect is satisfying. The 
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President stands resolutely; as in duty bound, for 
the cause which he represents, the National Com- 
mittee is attending strictly to business, and tha 
Republican party seemingly has no suicidal jy- 
tent. We hope and pray and believe that the bub- 
ble of blistering buncombe has been pricked, a), } 
that the American people will be privileged i, 
November to elect as their president a really sane. 
really honest, and truly honorable man, be he - 
Democrat or a Republican. 


The Original 

Power rises from the people and does not descen? 
from committees or conventions. If delegates ay. 
elected by a caucus, duly called, they will be ac. 
mitted. Do not doubt it. I will see that they as wei 
as others have fair play. ‘ 


Who said that? 
sure, in 1878. 


BensamMin F. Butter, to |x 


Ninety Million Stockholders 

Here is a sign of the times which seems to us 
decidedly worth studying. It is from an editoria! 
in the Outlook on “ The Fundamental Issue ”: 

One conception of government regards the ninety 
million Americans as stockholders who elect directors 
to carry on the business of the Republic in their in- 
terest. The directors elected, the citizens’ duty is 
done until the next election. The other conception 
of government regards the ninety million Amcricans 
as their own directors. 


The Outlook declares that it believes in the 
second conception. 

Let us consider a moment this “fundamental 
issue” as the Outlook puts it. To put it fairly, 
the middle sentence ought to be omitted. We 
cannot recall any speech or writing in which it is 
contended that the sole duty of citizenship is voting 
at elections. But let that pass. Take the figure 
just as it stands, consider its true meaning, and 
then let us see if the Outlook is right. Ought we, 
as stockholders in the American Republic, to fol- 
low the universal practice of other stockholders, 
or ought we to undertake to get along without 
directors—to be cur own directors ? 

It is certainly flattering to us all, individually 
and collectively, to suggest the alternative. It is 
flattering to suggest that there is such an alterna- 
tive. If it were a railroad or any other big and 
purely business corporation we were talking about, 
even then such a suggestion would be highly flat- 
tering to everybody owning a share in it. We will 
not, however, pause over the idea that the sugges- 
tion is made because it is flattering, but confine 
ourselves simply to the question of its feasibility. 
There at once arises a very obvious reflection. 

One reflects—one cannot help reflecting—that 
not a single one of our thousands of big business 
corporations has ever once tried this plan which 
the Outlook proposes. So far as we know, there 
is not one of them in which every stockholder is 
his own director. There are, it is true, certain 
small and “close” corporations in which all the 
stock is owned by the small group that also holds 
all the offices. But these are obviously not cor- 
porations of the kind our government is com- 
pared to. .The plan of direct government is, so 
far as concerns large business corporations, simply 
unheard of. _We venture to go a step farther and 
predict that it is not likely to be heard of. Any- 
body who disagrees with us is invited to contem- 
plate the probable effect on Pennsylvania Railroad 
shares if such a scheme were adopted by that com- 
pany—also to accept, with our compliments, what- 
ever mileage we may happen to own on the first 
railroad that does adopt it. 

So much for the business end of the Outlook's 
comparison. It only needs to be added that the 
Republic is, in fact, a business corporation, and 
about the biggest going. It would have a good 
deal to risk if it shculd be the first to try this 
hitherto untried experiment. So would every one 
of its ninety-odd million stockholders. 


Ninety Million Citizens 

But the Republic is of ‘course much more than 
a big business corporation.” The ship of state is 
freighted with much more than our merely ma- 
terial interests. It’ bears a still more precious 
cargo. “Al our hopes and all our fears” are on 
it. So are all our noblest memories and traditions. 
So are all the ideals which we have in common. 

And so is our whole store of political experience. 
That, we venture to suggest, is an important con- 
sideration, and one which is strangely neglecte:| 
in the suggestion of the Outlook. For as 2 
political corporation we should find the Outloo’ 
plan of government just as novel as we find it in 
our capacity of business corporation. We our- 
selves have never tried it in the one capacity any 
more than in the other. As citizens no less than 23 
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business men, it is strange to us. From the be- 
vinning we have managed our government, not 
directly, but through representatives. We built it 
that way. Acting by States, we approved and 
accepted it that way. In so far as it has been 


changed, we have changed it that way. That is 
the way we have always kept it running. That is 


the way we were running it when ABRAHAM LIn- 
coLN ealled it a government “of the people, by 
the people, for the people.” 

If we are going to keep it what it was then 
and is still, that is the way we must continue to 
run it. For on this point the world’s experience 
is at one with our own. Every other successful 
experiment in self-government on a big scale has 
been in this respect precisely like our American 
experiment. It has been, every time, representa- 
tive government. And the representatives have 
been real representatives; not dummies or mes- 
senger-boys, but true directors, having powers 
equal to their responsibilities. 

If, as the Outlook says, we must now deal with 
another conception of self-government, then the 
Outlook’s caption is certainly correct. The issue 
is most assuredly “fundamental.” It is more than 
that. It is vital. It is an issue of life and death 
for the Republic. That such an issue should be 
raised at all is startling and momentous. We do 
not weleome it, but we accept it—instantly and 
unhesitatingly, just as we should accept a war 
for life forced upon us by any foreign foe of the 
Republic. 


An Opening 

We direct the attention of any first-class per- 
former who may be looking for a job at the end 
of next week to the fact that Marce..ine, the first 
clown at the Hippodrome, has resigned. 


In Cuba 

This is one clause in our agreement with Cuba 
that warrants Uncle Sam in keeping an eye on 
Cuban disturbances with a view to taking a hand 
if it becomes necessary : 


The government of Cuba consents that the United 
States may exercise the right to intervene for the 
preservation of Cuban independence, the maintenance 
of a government adequate for the protection of life, 
property, and individual liberty, and for discharging 
the obligations. with respect to Cuba imposed by the 
treaty of Paris on the United States, now to be as- 
sumed and undertaken by the government of Cuba. 


Another cause that carries a like obligation is 
that in which Cuba binds not to contract any 
debt which the ordinary revenues of the island 
cannot take eare of. 

The negro insurrection in Oriente Province, 
Cuba, has run so long and been attended with so 
much destruction of property that the obligations 
of our government have begun to press upon the 
administration, and suitable preparations have 
been made to intervene if it shall be necessary. 
At this writing there are two thousand American 
inarines at Guantanamo, and four thousand sailor- 
nen aboard American war-ships close by. Five 
thousand soldiers of our army are ready to embark 
for Cuba, and ten thousand more ean follow ex- 
peditiously ; yet intervention is not yet expected. 
The present government of Cuba should be able 
to handle this outbreak. If it coneludes that it 
will be less trouble to let Uncle Sam do it, the 
result, we suppose, will be a permanent undertak- 
ing by our government to keep order in Cuba, 
and the maintenance of a permanent military 
foree there. 

Apparently that would suit the leaders of the 
present insurgents, who are quoted in the papers 
as saying that they will make no bargain with 
President GoMez’s government unless the United 
States will undertake to see that its terms are 
carried out. 

Meanwhile the Senate shows an interest. Sen- 
ator Nezson declared bluntly last Saturday that 
insurrections in Cuba and revolutions in Mexico 
are financed in the United States to force the an- 
nexation of Cuba and such portions of Mexico as 
have valuable mines. He introduced a resolution 
authorizing the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
or a sub-committee of it, to inquire into the truth 
of this assertion and make a report. 

A resolution was also offered by Senator Bacon, 
to the effect that intervention in the affairs of a 
foreign country should not be left to the judgment 
of the President, but that Congress alone should 
authorize it; that there should be some regular 
method by which the need for such intervention 
can be ascertained; and that “a proper authority 
should be clothed with the power to take such 
steps as are essential for the protection of Amer- 
ican citizens and property.” 
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Mr. Marvin’s article on page 8 of this issue of 
the WEEKLY goes below the surface of the situation, 
and expounds the seriousness of the considerations 
that underlie it. 


Not This Year 

Up to date, only one speech destined to immortality 
has been made at Gettysburg. And that was not this 
year.—New Bedford Standard. . 


Quite so. Gettysburg speeches that are fit for 
their occasion must be the product of sincere 
minds that can permit themselves at least a mo- 
ment of philosophic contemplation. They do not 
belong in the list of “tunes” that the song-and- 
dance artists can do. 


A Good Enough Quarrel. as it Stands 
Tariff-reformers have no need to worry over 
the precise fate of the tariff bills now in contro- 
versy in Congress. It does not greatly matter 
whether they ever get to the President or not. 
The Democratic House has shown its willingness 
and its ability to deal with the tariff as the coun- 
try desired and as sound principles demand. The 
Republican Senate has shown its unwillingness 
and its inability to do anything of the kind. Its 
little device of tacking on to the various House 
measures an unacceptable and impertinent amend- 
ment has fooled nobody-—except, perhaps, some 
of the gentry who contrived it. These may pos- 
sibly have imagined that they could in this way 
manage to becloud the issue. But they have not 
succeeded. The issue is perfectly clear. The 
country knows perfectly well that the hope of 


genuine tariff reform lies in Democratic success - 


in the approaching elections. It knows that, while 
the Republicans are divided on the matter, neither 
faction is sound on it, and that the party as a 
whole has forfeited all right to be trusted with it. 

That will remain true, no matter what is done 
or who is nominated at Chicago. In any event, 
so far as the tariff is concerned, the advantage 
is ali with the Democrats. But the action of the 
Chicago convention will, nevertheless, have some 
bearing on the final outcome. The success of 
President Tart will have the effect of leaving the 
tariff where it belongs as the foremost issue of 
the campaign. The Roosrevett candidacy, on the 
other hand, has been from the start an effort to 
divert attention from the tariff. It has been more 
than that, of course, and worse than that. But 
every step of it has been along a path which, 
whatever else it may lead to, certainly does not 
lead to any clear and permanent decision of the 
issue of tariff taxation. That is one of the rea- 
sons why sensible and sincere men ought from 
the first to have opposed the entire third-term 
movement. 

But we cannot believe that even the third-term 
hubbub will be enough to drown the country’s 
demand for a decent and honest tariff system. 
Let the Democrats stick to the issue, present it 
squarely, refuse to be diverted from it, and it ean- 
net be ignored or evaded. The country knows 
what it wants and how to get it. If we permit 
ourselves again to be disappointed, it can only be 
because we deserve disappointment. 


Not Unique 

In a newspaper interview Cuauncey M. Depew de- 
clares that “ gall and gab” is all that is necessary to 
win the Presidency. Still, the rule did not hold good 
in Mr. DePpew’s case—The Commoner. 


There are others. 


Texas and the Baltimore Platform 

As we have already remarked, the 
convention has two jobs awaiting: it. 
ticket to name and a platform to write. 

The second job is not unimportant. Like the 
first, it will require care and wisdom. One good 
way to go about it would be to study first the 
various Democratic State platforms, adopting 
what is gocd and effective, and rejecting what is 
foolish and unsound. 

Here, for instance, is the platform recently 
adopted by the Texas Democrats at Houston, and 
it will repay such study. There is something in 
it well worth copying. and there is also in it an 
excellent example of the kind of thing that simply 
must be avoided at Baltimore. The tariff plank 
is admirable: clear, strong, and sound. The plank 
on the financial question is nothing more or less 
than a resonant bray of ignorance and nonsense. 
It is so bad that the Dallas News promptly rejects 
it, and trusts that the ill effects of it may be 
mitigated by the course of the various Congres- 
sional conventions. 

The cause of the difference is sufficiently plain. 
Texas has had a full and intelligent discussion of 
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the tariff issue. When the platform-drafters came 
to pronounce on it, they not only knew their own 
minds, but they knew their subject. When they 
came to pronounce on the financial issue, they did 
not know their subject. They had not studied it. 
That, as the News remarks, is perfectly obvious 
to anybody who has studied it and reads what 
they wrote. 

We sincerely trust that the men who have this 
work to do at Baltimore will be more careful and 
better informed. Texas, no doubt, will go for 
anybody nominated at Baltimore, on pretty nearly 
any sort of platform. But there are other States 
that won’t, and they are States that must be ear- 
ried to win. The great mass of independent 
voters in the country are ready and eager to vote 
for tariff reform as the Texas Democrats demand 
it; but they are not one whit readier now than 
they were sixteen years ago to vote for insane 
vagaries in national finanee. To put any such 
needless nonsense in the Baltimore platform 
would be an excellent way to lose something like 
a million votes for the candidates who will there 
be nominated. 


Not that Sort 
It would have been better if he (UNpDERWOoD) had 
yielded at the beginning.—The Commoner. 


Better to have yielded to Bryan than to have 
stood for his own convictions. Perhaps. But that, 
happily, is not the UNpERWoop way. 


A Little Family of Assurances 

Rooseve.t at Gettysburg: 

I need not take the trouble to tell you that you are 
in no danger of a dictator. Any man who tells you 
that, just get him a nurse and a perambulator. He’s 
not fit to be at large. 


Another piece by the same hand: 


WASHINGTON, November 8, 1904.—Under no circum- 
stances will I be a candidate for or accept another 
nomination. 


Still another piece: 


Wuite River Junction, VERMONT, June 8, 1911.— 
WALLACE BATCHELDER, member of Troop K, Rough 
Riders, and active in connection with Colonel Roose- 
VELT’s visit to Vermont yesterday, was authority for 
the statement to-day that he had asked Colonel Roosr- 
VELT yesterday whether he would be a candidate for 
President in 1912. Colonel Roosevetr at once replied 
that he emphatically would not be, that he should re- 
gard it as a calamity if he were nominated, and that 
he expected and demanded that every friend and sup- 
porter of his would do everything in his power to pre- 
vent any movement looking toward his (the Colonel’s) 
nomination. 

Come, nurse, wheel up the perambulator, and 
let Rough Rider Barcue per and his Colonel get 
in, too. They also seem to have believed what 
wasn’t so. 


Voters 

A new census report about the male voters of 
the country says that there are 26,999,151 men in 
the United States who are old enough to vote. 
Of these, 3,611,278 are foreign-born whites not 
naturalized, so that the voting strength of the 
country is a little more than 23,000,000. Less 
than fifteen million votes were cast in the last 
Presidential election. 

Nearly forty-nine per cent. of our present male 
inhabitants of voting age are native whites of 
native parentage. Over sixteen per cent. more 
(4,500,000) are native whites of foreign or mixed 
parentage. Eleven per cent. (3,000,000) are for- 
eign-born whites naturalized. 

Nine million males of voting age live in cities 
of more than 25,000 inhabitants. Of these, only 
twenty-two per cent. are native-born of native 
parentage, but forty-five per cent. are native- 
born of foreign or mixed parentage. Here in 
New York there are nearly a million and a half 
males of voting age, of whom not much more than 
one-third are native-born, and only 229,362 native- 
born of native parentage. 

Evidently there are votes enough to be had this 
year, and of ample variety. What a very large 
and expensive job it ig going to be to get due pro- 
portion of them cast! 


A Parcels-post Bill 

We read that Senator Bourne, chairman of the 
Senate Post-office Committee, has worked out a 
parcels-post bill, after months of labor, which is 
indorsed by the Post-office Department, and is 
likely to be passed by Congress at this session. 

If Mr. Bourne can leave his name attached to 
a feasible parcels-post law, he will not be forgotten, 
but can go back to Oregon and tell the voters there 
that he really did something in Washington, and 
is a suitable person to be sent back there. 











Does Feminine Nature Change ? 

Tue special historic value of EurtpimeEs is that he 
was willing to present life as he saw it without 
romantic embellishment or heightening. With a direct 
mind and observant eye he looked on at life, and 
without prejudice he set down what he saw. So it 
is that when we iurn back to his dramas it seems, 
but for certain external changes in customs, that 
these people who move and speak and feel might be 
the very friends we talked to yesterday. 

Even to-day how many women might say with 
Medea of her sex: 


“And we who study not our wayfarings 
But feel and ery, ‘Oh, we are drifting things and 
evil!’ ” 
And are not the plaints of Medea just like those of 
any woman to-day who might fall into like error? 
Medea was one of those unfortunates who loved a man 
better than the abstract virtues; better, indeed, than 
loyalty, home, convention, aye, even than truth and 
merey. Possibly those who trained her did not at 
that date realize the importance of combining with 
the irrational mind coldness of disposition. Given 
fire and an untrainmeled reason, mischief is the only 
logical outcome. Medea played her father false and 
slew her brother all in the cause of love, and paid 
dearly for it afterward when she uses her services as 
a reproach to Jason, and he replies (does masculine 
nature change?). that it was sheer love, “a fire of 
poison shafts,” that compelled her to save him. Her 
love, so Jason tells her when it had become an en- 
cumbrance, was a barbarous thing of that somewhat 
rank and ugly sort, says a modern commentator, that 
might easily turn to hate. But having, according to 
her uncultivated lights, given all, Medea, not unlike 
other women of a later civilization, expected to be an 
absorbing object of interest all her days. But men 
have so many interests, and ambition lay nearer the 
heart of Jason than any light affair whatsoever. In- 
deed, Medea’s outburst upon the trials of a woman’s 
fate are amazingly like those of any woman of our 
acquaintance who has tried to make a whole life out 
of a personal emotion. 
‘Oh. 

Of all things upon earth that bleed and grow, 

A herb most bruised is woman. We must pay 

Our store of gold, hoarded for that one day, 

To buy us some man’s jove.” 
And the purchase, as she realizes, is all jeopardy, 
though “if he stay his suit,” that too is shame on 
all a woman’s days. The unfairness of the bargain 
overwhelms her. 


“ Her lord, if he be wearied of her face 
Within-doors, gets him forth; some merrier place 
Will ease his heart; but she waits on; her whole 
Vision enchained on a single soul.” 


Is not this one of modern woman’s strong appeals to 
her sex that she should think shame to let love be 
her whole existence while it is of man’s life the merest 
side issue? Not even Mrs. CHARLOTTE PERKINS GIL- 
MAN STETSON is more aware of the injustice of man’s 
freer power of egress than was Medea in EURIPIDES’ 
play written twenty-five hundred years ago. 

When fervent suffrage speakers contrast with scorn 
men’s power of bearing arms with woman’s fortitude 
in bearing life, they do but repeat Medea’s taunting: 


“And then, forsooth. ’tis they that face the call 
Of war while we sit sheltered, hid from all 
Peril! False mocking! Sooner would I stand 
Three times to face their battles, shield in hand, 
Than bear one child!” 
The conclusion of her appeal to the women of Corinth 
is but a more cloquent and rational statement of 
natural facts summed up in Mr. Kipiine’s “ Deadliest 
of the Species ”: 


“Oh, in all things but this 

I know how full of fears a woman is, 

And faint at need and shrinking from the light 

Of battle; but once spoil her of her right 

In man’s love, and there moves, I warn thee well, 

No bloodier spirit between heaven and hell.” 
Then Medea shows all the qualities considered even to 
this day essentially feminine—subtlety, cunning, venge- 
fulness. ‘To compass her end she can even be brave: 


“T will wend 
Manlike their road of daring to the end. 


For all their ‘strength they shall not stab my soul 
And laugh thereafter! 


For God hath made thee, woman, things most vain 
For help, but wondrous on the paths of pain.” 


It is startling at first to realize that this drama was 
written so long ago and yet all its abstract doctrine, 
all its human feeling might belong to our world to-day. 
The external happenings are out of date, or, if they 
happen at all, it is in another circle of society. The 
public taking of life is no longer popular, and kings 
and queens and princesses are vastly more cautious 
as to conduct than in that freer age when matricide 
and hilarity were quite compatible, according to 
Soprocies. The chorus, however, that follows Medea’s 
lament might easily be adapted to a suffrage campaign 
hymn: 


“ Back streams the wave on the ever-running river, 
Life, life is changed and the laws of it o’ertrod. 
Man shall be the slave, the affrighted, the low-liver! 

- Man hath forgotten God. 
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And woman, yea, woman shall be terrible in story; 
The tales, too, me seemeth shall be other than of 
yore; 
For a fear there is that cometh out of woman and 
a glory, 
And the hard-hating voices shall encompass her 
no more.” 


Nothing in the dramas of JouN GALSWoRTHY or 
GRANVILLE BARKER reveals with more searching truth 
the fundamental differences between man and woman 
than the first scene between Jason and Medea. Jason 
has lived and dared and suffered and is now middle 
aged and anxious to settle down and be comfortable 
for the rest of his days. Robbed of his natural in- 
heritance by the treacherous Pelias, he accepted the 
king’s dare to go to Colchis and recover the Golden 
Fleece. After desperate adventures, when the Argo- 
nauts were about to be surrounded Medea came to his 
aid. She deceived her father, slew her own sleepless 
dragon, stabbed her brother, and, having shown her- 
self at least a person of infinite resource, she fled 
overseas with Jason. To Jason at that time the 
barbarous princess with whom he could not contract 
a legal marriage was one more trophy of his victory. 
Moreover, she had given him, as he tells her later, 
“good help and timely,” and he was grateful. Now in 
Corinth Jason had won the confidence and affection 
of the king, who offered him his daughter in marriage. 
It was a way to secure his position and to make him 
comfortable for life. There was nothing in the way of 
a perfectly satisfactory conclusion of the whole mat- 
ter but Medea, who could not see reason. Jason had 
no doubts and no illusions as to what he wanted. He 
wanted a respectable, quiet, secure old age. He in- 
tended to rear Medea’s children in nurture worthy 
of their race and to bring up two families “ prince- 
jike and happy.” And all his natural desires and 
plans were interfered with by a stormy, jealous, un- 
reasoning creature who could not understand that love 
and all its works were side issues compared with 
ambition and comfort. His reproofs, too, have a 
strangely familiar sound in modern ears: 


“But thou for mere delight in stormy words 

Wilt lose all! ... Well, thy speech provokes not 

me. 

Rail on! Of all mankind let Jason be 

Most evil. None shall check thee.” 
He urges that he had every intention of seeing that 
she shall not be flung provisionless away. He had 
lived adequately, had outlet for all the capacities of 
his nature, and he was not imaginative enough to put 
himself in the place of a barbarian who had had no 
life at all but her love of him and the crimes it had 
led her to commit. He was acting with laudable 
worldly prudence—* First and greatest that we all 
might dwell in a fair house and want not.” ‘This is 
the natural wish of a middle-aged worldling. He asks 
her: 

“ Have I counseled ill? 

Not thine own self could say it, couldst thou still 

One hour thy jealous flesh—’lis ever thus! 

Who hopes for more from women?” 


Perhaps the unreasoning woman’s cry is nobler: 


“God shelter me from prosperous days of pain 
And wealth that maketh wounds about my heart.” 


Events are different; but is there not just the same 
variance of aim between man and woman to-day? Man 
has free outlet for all his faculties. Whether he suc- 
ceed or whether he fail he has the sense of having 
lived, while woman has been offered but one way of 
life. If that fails her for any reason, then all life 
has failed. 

No other exercise than that of a renewal of ac- 
quaintance with Greek drama will so bring home to 
us the underlying sameness of human nature. ‘Lhe 
ages have not changed the thoughts with which men 
greet events. Events and customs change, doubtless 
as the result of the deeper-lying reflective nature of 
man. Perhaps, too, changes are wrought largely by 
mass movements. At one stage in the world’s develop- 
ment the mass of women are content with one kind of 
environment; at another, the mass of women require 
something different. As the ages have passed, more 
and more women have gone over to the side of those 
who undertake to master and control their fate, who 
refuse the set limitations and demand fuller experi- 
ences and freer use of their capacities. Such women 
were not unknown in Greece. They formed quite a 
large and important section of the community as 
vestal virgins, sibyls, prophetesses, priestesses, and 
learned ladies like Diotrma, who advised and taught 
Socrates. Indeed, those ladies best known in story— 
Antigone, Alcestis, Electra, and Medea herself—had in 
them the seed of the new women. 

Why our civilization should have brought forth so 
many more malcontents than did the older civilizations 
would be difficult to say. A thousand factors seem 
to have entered into the change. One factor is worth 
taking into account—namely, the Greek state was so 
built that the wife and mother was made to feel her 
responsibility to the state, rather than to the in- 
dividual, and that in itself added dignity to her 
function. Even the Greek slave lived in greater dig- 
nity and honor than our factory women of to-day. 

But if one may judge from the relation of Greek 
drama to the life of to-day the intrinsic qualities of 
human nature are the same. The emphasis is a little 
altered. Woman, NiETzSCHE says somewhere, is to 
the state what sleep is to the man. She is the healing 
and the restorative power; she replaces what has 
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been exhausted; she is the beneficial rest jn which 
everything immoderate confines itselfi—the eternal 
same by which the surplus regulate themselves. In 
her the future generations dream. She is more closely 
related to nature than man, and in all essentials she 
remains ever herself. 1f one could once convince man 
of this, much of the objection to the feminist mover, ut 
might die of its own accord. Liberty and freedom, si. 
reliance and power of self-protection will not 
women less, but more, woman than before. 


make 


Correspondence 


NOT FOR BRYAN 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, April 16, 1912 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—-Every now and then there appears in some 
paper or periodical a statement that Mr. Bryan ap- 
proves of this, or that Mr. Bryan does not approve of 
that. In a speech the other day he said “that if 
the Democrats put up a real progressive they wou|:d 
see how he would work for him.” Meaning that if 
the said progressive had the Bryan label, with the 
Bryan approval, he would work for him. 

How long, O Lord, how long! Say, Mr. Editor, 
there is one thing I have always liked about thie 
Republican party up to four years ago, and that is 
they never allowed any one man to dictate the affairs 
of the whole party. They came nearer to it when 
the Colonel dictated the nomination of Mr. ‘Taft. 
and I have got an idea when the thing is all over 
with and the dust is cleared away that the Colonel 
will be found sitting on the outside wondering how 
it all happened. They have never given a man thie 
second chance to lead them to defeat. But here js 
a man sprung suddenly into existence riding a 
“crown of thorns and a cross of gold,” and is turned 
down good and hard by the voters. Then they give 
him another chance, and the people say No a little 
louder, and then they skip once, and oh, how hard Mr. 
Bryan did work (?) for the nominee! And then at 
Denver. As though he owned the whole cheese, he 
dictates the affair with a high hand. Well, we 
know what the results were. And now this man has 
the nerve to say what the party shall do or what | 
shall do. 

IT am for Judson Harmon—tirst, because he is a 
rock-ribbed Democrat, and only bolted the ticket 
when the party was untrue to itself and put a 
Populist at the head. Second, I am for Judson Har- 
mon because he has been able to lead his party to 
victory twice in his own State, although that State 
is strongly Republican. Third, I am for Judson Har- 
mon because William Jennings Bryan is opposed to 
him. I am, sir, 

A Democrat. 


FOR THE CLAYTON RESOLUTION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 13, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

S1r,—I desire to congratulate you upon the wisdom 
and farsightedness of your course in calling the atten- 
tion of your readers and patrons to the necessity for 
prompt and decisive action with reference to the Clay- 
ton Resolution. 

Though I am a stanch Republican and a great ad- 
mirer of President Taft, and consequently would have 
preferred seeing a Republican get the credit for having 
suggested such an important resolution as this, yet | 
am an American first, and a very zealous believer in 
truly representative government (it being beyond my 
comprehension how a Presbyterian can believe in any 
other form of government), so that I shall drop a line 
to the Senators and Representatives from my State, 
West Virginia, requesting them to support this resolu- 
tion actively. 

I am, sir, 
CnarLes P. Ligut. 





The Strange Case of Bildad 


Now Bildad was the strangest youth— 
He seldom deigned to tell the truth, 
And those who did he’d always dub 
A member of Sapphira’s Club. 
They canght him every day and night 
In some prevarication tight, 
And yet in spite of all you’d hear 
_ The peepul calling loud and clear— 
‘ He’s a dandy, spick-and-spandy! 
He’s the candy through and through. 
He’s the finest, the divinest 
Man the country ever knew. 
He’s the sort of Foxy Quiller 
That we need to hold the tiller, 
Is old Bil, The Giant-Killer, 
Tried and true! 


He hit his grand-dad with a brick. 
He said his uncle was a Mick. 
He burnt a church, and it is said 
He kicked the parson on the head. 
He stabbed his best friend in the back, 
And smooteched his name till it was black, 
And still the peepul with acclaim 
From every section hailed his name— 
He’s a dandy, spick-and-spandy! ete., ete. 


If it was proved he’d scalped his dad 

And driven his grandmother mad, 

Or hid away the family cat 

Inside the bishop’s beaver hat; 

Or eke had robbed a savings bank, 

Put poison in some drinking-tank, 

No doubt the self-same peepul’s voice 

Would still be heard in accents choice— 
He’s a dandy, spick-and-spandy! ete., ete. 

Horace Dopp GaAstIr. 
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WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT FOR 


wet is not an exaggeration to say that, 
since the day “when the fathers of 
the Republic met in Philadelphia 
to give to the world what has been 
justly termed “that most perfect 
instrument,” no such responsibility 
has rested upon any body of Amer- 
icans as that which next week will 
devolve upon the men charged with 
the nomination of the Republican candidate for the 
Presidency. Usually men go to a national convention 
in a spirit of levity, looking upon it as a junket and 
a time of relaxation, keyed up although they may be 
by partisanship, determined though they are, as a rule, 
to fight desperately for their candidate. Yet, despite 
the heat and excitement of the moment, national 
conventions are not generally taken seriously. ‘They 
are a great game, and victory is with the best 
player. 

This year conditions are entirely different. The 
word patriotism is used lightly, all too lightly. No 
higher and more patriotic duty devolves on any man 
than by his vote to prevent an improper nomination 
being made in Chicago next week. No man can escape 
that duty. No man can shirk his responsibility. No 
man can cast his burden on another. Every one of the 
1.076 delegates who sits in. the convention and who 
must cast his vote for a candidate for the Presidency 
must by that vote either prove himself a patriot or a 
traitor to his country. 

For the issue is very simple, but very momentous. 
To nominate Mr 
Roosevelt would be 
for the American 
people to make the 
most dangerous ad- 
mission that a _ free 
people can make and 
would be simply to 
follow the same fatu- 
ous course that has 
wrecked all republics 
of the past. Without 
regard as to whether 
Mr. Roosevelt is by 
his temperament, 
mental and moral en- 
dowments more fitted 
to be President than 
Mr. Taft, let every 
delegate see what the 
nomination of Mr. 
Roosevelt means. Let 
every delegate brush 
aside the non-essen- 
tials. Something 
more vital must be 
considered _ than 
whether Mr. Taft 
signed a_ tariff bill 
that was good or bad; 
whether he prosecuted 
trusts not wisely but 
too well; whether his 
intentions are praise- 
worthy but his pur- 
pose is ineffectual; 
whether Mr. Roose- 
velt has stamped on 
friendship and_ en- 
couraged disloyalty; 
whether he has pro- 
tected violators of 
the law; whether he 
is all his followers 
claim or ten times 
worse than his oppo- 
nents believe. Under 
ordinary cireum- 
stances the personal 
character, the past 








life, and the motives 
of a candidate seek- 
ing the Presidency 
may well be factors 
to sway the judgment 
of a delegate, but this 
year these things 
count for nothing. 
The individual is 
nothing. It is the 
institution that is in 
peril. 

It is the institution 
of free government 
that is in danger. 

What Mr. Roose- 
velt aims at no one 
except Mr. Roosevelt 
himself knows. It 
may be true that Mr. 
Roosevelt does not 








By A. Maurice Low 


is so unbounded and his patriotism is so deficient 
that one or both of these things is his ebject. No 
matter what Mr. Roosevelt’s object ‘is or what his 
reasons are; no matter whether he is animated by the 
loftiest purpose or controlled by the most unworthy 
motive. 

To put Mr. Roosevelt in the Presidency is to 
take the first step toward disaster, and it is pro- 
verbially always the first step that counts. It would 
not only violate an unwritten law that is founded on 
sound principles and has been respected for more than 
a century of national existence, but it would be an 
admission that in the more than a hundred years that 
have elapsed since the birth of the nation only one 
man has been found worthy of this unexampled 
honor. 

No sensible person would allow tradition or precedent 
to stand in the way of progress or to bar the employ- 
ment of a man when a great emergency demanded his 
services, but every sensible person would be cautious 
about trying experiments lest a threatened danger be- 
came a disaster. There is no great emergency now 
confronting Americans to require the reversing of 
the unbroken rule that no man shall more than twice 
occupy the Presidential chair. Demagogues, the dis- 
honest, and well-meaning but foolish reformers to the 
contrary, a mortal sickness has not fallen on the Re- 
public, and it does not rest with a single man, like 
the prophet of old, to stay the wrath that would con- 
sume. It is a sign of national decay when a people 
have so little courage in themselves that they see only 
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one man between themselves and doom. It does not 
argue well for the self-confidence which has always so 
marked Americans that they should look upon Mr. 
Roosevelt as essential to their salvation and feel that 
without him they face destruction. 

There would always be a measure of risk in giving 
a President a third term. Even the most disinterested 
have been corrupted by power, and men of high moral 
caliber have succumbed to the temptations of lofty 
station. The third term paves the way to a fourth 
and a fifth. The power of the President to control 
elections increases every year; he commands a larger 
army of Federal office-holders; the regulation of trade 
and commerce, the life of a people, has practically 
ceased to be a state function and is now vested in the 
Federal government—tiat is, in the machinery which 
the President alone can set in motion; in twelve or 
sixteen or twenty years he would appoint every Federal 
judge, thus insuring a construction of the law as he 
interpreted it. 

This is a power too great and too dangerous to 
place in the hands of any one man, especiaily 
in an age when the people are demanding a 
greater control over their own affairs and are no 
longer content to be merely the creatures of their 
rulers. 

These are sufficiently weighty reasons why every 
delegate next week, in casting his ballot, should be 
impressed with the solemn responsibility resting upon 
him, and make it impossible for Theodore Roosevelt 
again to be President. 








aspire to dictatorship. 
It may be true that 
Mr. Roosevelt does 
not cherish the desire 
to remain the ruler 
of his people until 
death brings his 
eareer to a_ close. 
And it may equally 
be true that Mr. 
Roosevelt’s ambition 
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CUBA 





BY GEORGE MARVIN 


IN EXTREMIS 


WILL INTERVENTION COME? THE ANSWER DEPENDS NOT MERELY UPON THE PROGRESS OF THE NEGRO RE- 
VOLT, BUT ALSO ON WHETHER OR NOT PRESIDENT GOMEZ AVERTS THE ISLAND’S THREATENING BANKRUPTCY 

















writing under the caption “ What is 
the Matter with Cuba,” made a 
2 brief analysis of the present eco- 
nomic and political status of the 
—y island. His conclusions, based upon 
Spsound information and fortified by 
' = reliable data, were so pessimistic 
as regards the future of Cuba under an independent 
form of government as to call forth from Mr. Sydney 
Brooks, the London correspondent for this publication, 
a reply, published in the issue of April 13th, the 
character of which is sufficiently indicated in its title, 
“Leave Cuba Alone.” It is, therefore, in a coinci- 
dental sequence that the present crisis in Cuba has, 
on the one hand,, demonstrated that something is 
emphatically the matter with that island, and, at the 
same time, made the question of whether or not Cuba 
should be left alone one which demands, on the part 
ol this government, the most serious and immediate 
consideration, and hastens a decision of very far-reach- 
ing importance. 

It is essential to understand that the elaborate 
military preparations taken by this government dur- 
ing the past two weeks are not so much out of propor- 
tion as they seem at first sight. The despatch of the 
Prairie with 700 marines on board to reinforce the 
United States naval station at Guantanamo, the detail 
of two gunboats to harbors on the Cuban coast, the 
concentration of two divisions of the Atlantic fleet 
at Key West within five hours’ steaming of Havana, 
and the preparations of the War Department to 
mobilize and embark a small army of 15,000 men for 
the occupation of Cuba—these elaborate belligerent 
arrangements did not at the time 
and do not now appear to bear a just 





Cuban concern, which, in return for thirteen million 
dollars’ worth of dredging, was granted the right 
to pillage the custems for a term of thirty years 
te the extent of 70 cents per ton on all American im- 
ports and 88 cents per ton on all other foreign freight 
entering Cuban ports, plus a flat rate of 124% cents per 
ion on all coal imported. An ultra conservative esti- 
mate of the net profit of this undertaking is $47,000,- 
000; it may easily amount to as much as $70,000,000, 
leaving out of consideration the additional profits to 
be derived from the accreted lands made by the de- 
posits of dredged soil. The bill granting this extraor- 
dinary concession was before both Houses of the 
Cuban Congress less than twenty days; it was intro- 
duced on the 29th of January, and passed on the 20th 
of February. It was a pure gratuity. There was no 
competition, no bids were asked for or received. The 
Compania de los Puertos immediately turned over its 
concession to an American operating company. 
Another instance is that of the grant by Presiden- 
tial decree, without any compensation whatever to the 
government, of the use of the Paula Piers in Havana 
harbor. In this instance, as in the others, no bids 
were received. So extreme is this last instance, in- 
deed, that it has led to the supposition in some quar- 
ters that the Gomez régime must be getting ready to 
abdicate and is making hay while the sun of oppor- 
tunity shines. But as the executive is prohibited by 
law trom leasing state property for more than two 
years, it is inconceivable that this contract shall not 
be eventually—-perhaps immediately—rescinded. Other 
instances might easily be added—as, for example, the 
telephone monopoly—to show the rate at which an 
outward Cuban prosperity is being undermined by 
an economic policy which has exhausted Cuban re- 





government were not only not received with alarm 
at Havana, but were actually made the occasion for a 
note of appreciative thanks from the Cuban Secretary 
of State co the Department of State at Washington. * 

But now, on top of what appeared to be purely a 
racial and political upheaval, came an_ industrial 
difficulty of a serious character. <A strike of the 
stevedores in the chief Cuban ports. centering in 
Havana, threatened to tie up all shipping in and out 
of these ports, and thus, by cutting off its chief source 
of revenue, render the Cuban government impotent to 
deal with the revolution in the east. That there was 
actual collusion between the rebel leaders and the 
stevedores does not seem at all probable. The strike 
was undoubtedly sympathetic in the sense that the 
Spanish leaders of the longshoremen undoubtedly 
realized the strategic value of timing their walk-out 
when the government was embarrassed by a political 
revolution, but no evidence is forthcoming to show that 
the two movements, the racial and the industrial, were 
planned in concert. They are rather to be regarded as 
separate manifestations of Cuban unrest, separate 
proofs of the precarious condition of the Gomez ad- 
ministration. The accumulative effect of the racial 
revolution and the industrial disorder, together with 
the economic and financial decline of the government, 
justified the concentration of the fleet at Key West 
and the additional precaution in military prepared- 
ness by the United States government to insure the 
prompt restoration of order. 

As for the strike, the immediate danger has been 
tided over. On the 25th of May a truce of forty days 
was agreed upon whereby the steamship companies 
conceded the advances insisted upon by the labor 
leaders. Nothing was permanently decided. By a 

vicious port custom at Havana, which 
has led to continual disagreement, the 





correspondence to the implied menace 
of three or four thousand armed 
negroes engaged in a somewhat desul- 
tory revolutionary spree in Oriente, 
the easternmost province of Cuba. 
But, as a matter of fact, the prepara- 
tions of this government have not 
been out of proportion to the actual 
condition of affairs in Cuba. 

Even without the present negro 
disturbance in Oriente, conditions as 
they now exist, and as in all proba- 
bility they will continue to exist for 
an indefinite period, make the possi- 
bility of American intervention more 
nearly imminent than is generally 
supposed. Cuba, as Mr. Lindsay has 
well observed, presents the curious 
anomaly of ‘a highly prosperous 
country with an extremely needy 
population.” Possessed of a vigorous 
foreign trade and a remarkably re- 
munerative agriculture, the nation is, 
nevertheless, slipping rapidly into 
bankruptey, and its administration 
shows no tendency to correct the 
obvious defects in its economic condi- 
tion. That clause in the Platt amend- 
ment which makes it the imperative 
duty of this country “ to intervene for 








stevedores are paid so much per load, 
the amount varying with the charac- 
ter of the burden, according, for ex- 
ample, as a man brings ashore a keg 
cf nails, a drum of gasolene, or a 
crate of pineapples. At this season 
of the year the bulk of the shipments 
from Havana are pineapples, a very 
perishable commodity, and the un- 
lucky pineapple growers and shippers, 
caught with their unmarketed fruit 
at the top of the season, agreed to 
make good the difference which the 
steamship companies had refused in 
order to save their crop. Relieved 
of this undermining danger, the 
Cuban government can now turn its 
entire attention to the suppression of 
the negro revolt, which President 
Gomez, in his note of May 26th to 
President Taft, has pledged his ad- 
ministration as entirely competent to 
do, without assistance from the 
United States. Upon the ability of 
the Gomez government to live up to 
this pledge in suppressing the up- 
rising within a reasonable time, and 
in the mean time preventing any 
serious injury to American life and 
property. depends the action of the 








the preservation of Cuban indepen- 
dence and the maintenance of a gov- 
ernment adequate for the protection 
of life, property, and _ individual 
liberty” is now familiar. But no 
less imperative, though less familiar, 
is the responsibility imposed upon 
this government in Article II. of that amendment, in 
which the government of Cuba pledges itself not to 
“assume or contract any public debt to pay the in- 
terest upon which, and to make reasonable sinking- 
fund provision for the ultimate discharge of which, 
the ordinary revenues of the Island of Cuba, after de- 
fraying the current expenses of the government, shall 
be inadequate.’ 

No one knows what the liabilities of the Cuban gov- 
crnment are. No one has ever seen a bona-fide balance- 
sheet, and the same budget, framed by the Gomez 
administration three years ago, still holds good 
through subsequent demands upon the state exchequer 
unprovided for in that first and only budget. Prac- 
ticaliy nothing in the form of important legislative 
measures passes the Cuban Congress except appropria- 
tion bills and concessions—legislation, in other words, 
the subject matter of which is the transfer of large 
sums of money. President Gomez is said to have 
assumed the cares of office with the slogan ‘“ No sur- 
plus, no revolution,” and if this be true he has as- 
suredly lived up to his thesis with fanatical sincerity. 
To do his administration justice, it has accomplished 
much of a constructive character in the building of 
highways and railroads, the extension of the telephone, 
telegraph. and postal services. harbor improvements, 
and an altogether praiseworthy dealing with the diffi- 
cult problem of public sanitation. But these and other 
results have been accomplished with a wastefulness 
that is super-prodigal, so much so as to make the 
concrete benefits to the material growth of the island 
by-products of the financial operations involved. One 
or two specific instances will serve to illustrate clearly 
the character of this maladministration. 

The contract for the dredging of Cuban harbors was 
let to the so-called ‘“‘Compania de los Puertos,” a 





United States during the next few 
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A squad of Cuban regulars—government 
troops who may go over to the insurgents 


sources, hypothecated everything in sight, and yet 
continues further to jeopardize the integrity of the 
country in what seems to be a deliberate defiance of 
Article II. of the Platt amendment, already quoted. 
Now against this background of economic and finan- 
cial profligacy, the mere continuance of which would 
in itself lead eventually to some definite action on the 
part of this government, place the specific emergency 
created in the urgent calls for help from American in- 
terests in Oriente province. Of the 250 millions of 
American dollars invested in Cuba, the major portion 
is in sugar estates and mining properties in the 
eastern end of the island, particularly in and about 
Nipe Bay, Chaparra, and Santiago. It is here, in a 
mountainous and thickly-wooded territory, that the 
rebel generals, Ivonet and Estanoz, have collected 
their guerrilla companies of negroes, whose first demon- 
strations brought forth a succession of cable de- 
spatches to Washington asking for protection. In re- 
sponse to these repeated calls, coming in every instance 
from responsible sources such as the United Fruit 
Company, the Spanish-American Mining Company, the 


Chaparra Sugar Company, Santa Teresa, and other: 


well-known American interests, the Prairie, which had 
been ordered to the Isthmus to effect the regular half- 
yearly change of marine guard, was held long enough 
to put aboard her, thoroughly equipped, a force of 
700 marines, and then despatched on May 22d direct 
to Guantanamo. At the same time two gunboats were 
ordered to patrol the harbors of the eastern Cuban 
coast. Thus far, then, nothing had occurred of a 
character to alarm the most sensitive Cuban. Guan- 
tanamo and the region immediately about it is, of 
course, American territory. The regular force of 
marines stationed there is only 250 strong, and the 
reasonable precautions taken by the United States 
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every precaution taken. While con- 
ditions in Cuba remain unsettled, this 
attitude of preparedness for swift 
action will be maintained. 

As this issue of HARPER’S WEEKLY 
goes to press no indication has been forthcoming to 
show that the revolution in eastern Cuba has been 
effectively checked. On the other hand, although 
nothing very serious has occurred beyond a few raids 
resulting in the stealing of horses and cattle and the 
looting of stores with little or no loss of life, it be- 
comes increasingly evident that this revolution is to 
be distinguished from all previous Cuban revolutions 
by the alignment of black against white. Information 
received direct by telegraph (May 29th) from the 
heart of the affected district confirms this fact. 
Numerically superior and conscious of their share 
in winning and maintaining the independence of Cuba, 
yet barred from complete social equality, and now in 
later years denied the political consideration they 
think they deserve, the negroes of Cuba have for 
several years been gravitating toward the racial de- 
fection which has now, for the first time, found a 
formidable hostile expression. ‘Their leaders demand 
the repeal of the Ley’ Morua Delgado, an act framed 
by the negro whose name it bears, and designed, in 
prohibiting by law the formation of any political 
party on a racial or religious division, to avert the 
very danger which now threatens Cuban unity. Some 
of the other reasons for popular discontent which Mr. 
Lindsay has pointed out, such as the high cost of 
imported foodstuffs and the disintegration of industry 
and thrift which is the price of the Cuban lottery. 
are undoubtedly operative as remote causes of this 
uprising, and, as always heretofore, there is the in- 
evitable suspicion that the interests which would 
profit by annexation are behind the trouble. ; 

The question of. intervention, then, a recognized 
right, provided for in the law of both countries, must 
be regarded as a continuing possibility, if not proba- 
bility. 
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THE CITY THAT JONES BEGAN 


BALTIMORE AND ITS IMPRESSIVE HISTORY 


BY T. S. DAYTON 
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Pocahontas, the Indian princess who 
saved his life. This occurred in the 


site of the present city. In June, 1608, Smith started 
from the vicinity of Cape Henry on the first of his 
two famous explorations of the Chesapeake Bay and 
the great rivers flowing into it. The Captain drafted 
an excellent map on which the Patapsco River is given 
the name of “ Bolus,” because of-the red clay “ bole ” 
along its banks. This red clay was afterward found 
to cover deposits of iron ore, which were first mined 
and worked by John Moale, at Moale’s Point, along 
Spring Gardens. 

It was a little more than half a century after Smith’s 
visit when the first settlers came. In the mean time 
Indians roamed over the site of Baltimore. In 1661 
David Jones “took up” and had surveyed three hun- 
dred and eighty acres of land along the eastern bank 
of a stream now called Jones Falls. Jones built a 
house near this stream, in the vicinity of what is to- 
day Front Street, and thus became Baltimore’s first 
actual settler. Earlier in the same year, Charles 
Gorsuch, a member of the Society of Friends, 
patented fifty acres at what is now Locust Point, but 
there is no record to show that he ever lived there. 

In 1632 Sir George Calvert, the first of the Barons 
of Baltimore, obtained the original grant of the terri- 
tory named Maryland. He died, however, before the 
charter was actually issued, and the grant devolved 
upon his son Cxecilius, the second Lord Baltimore. 
From him the city derives its name. He became the 
real founder of Maryland, although he never visited 
the colony. He sent out settlers under his younger 
brother, Leonard. The colony was established as a 
haven in which Catholics might take refuge from the 
same religious intolerance which drove the Puritans 
from England in 1620. In founding his colony Lord 
Baltimore was careful to include in its laws the famous 
Act of Religious Freedom, so that all who settled 
there might worship as best suited their own con- 
sciences. 

The second Lord Baltimore received the charter to 
his possessions in the New World in 1662. There is 
some confusion concerning the early grants and 
patents that were issued to the settlers who established 
themselves where the city now stands, but it appears 
that in 1663 Alexander Mounteney ‘“ took up” some 
two hundred acres of land on each side of Harford 
Run, a stream since covered, where Central Avenue 
now is. Five years later John Howard patented a 
tract that incliided a large part of South Baltimore, 
between the middle and the northwest branches of 
the Patapseo, and in the same year Thomas Cole be- 
came the owner of five hundred and fifty acres that 
are now bounded approximately by Paca, Mulberry, 
High, and Lombard streets. 

The settlement grew slowly, but in 1729 an act was 
passed authorizing the laying out of the Town of 
Baltimore. Three years later Jones Town, east of 
Baltimore Town, where the first settler had estab- 
lished himself, was laid out. In 1745 the two towns 
were consolidated and Jones Town lost its identity. 
It is interesting to note here that Jones Falls, which 
traverses the city north and south, is being trans- 
formed into a part of the new $20,000,000 sewerage 
system. Over the stream there will be a fine boule- 


vard, which will be completed next year. In the fire 
of 1904 Jones Falls kept the conflagration from spread- 
ing eastward. 

In 1775 Baltimore contained 564 houses and 5,934 


inhabitants. Three years before that date the first 
umbrella to be opened in the New World appeared on 
the streets of Baltimore. It was brought by a 
traveler from India. On December 31, 1796, Balti- 
more Town was incorporated as a city. It then had 
a population of about 20,000. It began its career as 
a corporate body with the opening of the year 1797. 
Baltimore has played an important part in our na- 
tional history. During the Revolution, when the 
British began their movement toward the Delaware, 
the Continental Congress removed to Baltimore, and 
for more than twelve months held its sessions in Con- 
gress Hall, at Baltimore and Liberty streets. The old 
hall has long since disappeared, but the building that 
stands there now has a memorial tablet to mark the 


spot. 
In 1814 was fought the Battle of North Point, in 
which the British forces advancing against the city 


were driven back and their commander, General Ross, 
killed. This is commemorated by the Battle Monument 
which stands on the site of the first Baltimore court- 
house. A picture of this monument also constitutes 
the great seal of the city. 

Among the most interesting historic spots of Balti- 
more is old Fort McHenry, whose bombardment by 
the British in 1814 inspired Francis Scott Key to 
write The Star-Spangled Banner. This fort was estab- 
lished by the Colony of Maryland in 1776. Twenty 
years later the government took over the fortification 
and built the star-shaped fort of brickwork which to- 
day is the central figure of the place. It was named 
after Dr, James McHenry of Baltimore, who was 
Secretary of War at the time. 

Francis Scott Key, accompanied by John S. Skinner, 
agent of the United States Government for the ex- 
change of prisoners, had visited the British fleet and 
procured the release of Dr. Beans of Upper Marlboro, 
Maryland, who had been taken prisoner when the 
British retired from Washington. Key and Skinner 
were informed by Rear-Admiral Cockburn that he 
would have to hold them until the conclusion of the 
attack that he was about to make on Baltimore. While 
Key was thus virtually a prisoner he witnessed the 
bombardment, during which he conceived the idea of 
his immortal anthem, and wrote the words on the 
back of an envelope. When he returned to Baltimore 
it was set to music and was first sung by Charles 
Durand from the stage of the old Holliday Street 
theater, whose foundations support the present 
structure. Just to the north of this theater stands 
the building that was the first in this country to be 
illuminated by gas. The first jet was lighted by 
Rembrandt Peale, who conducted a museum and 
charged a fee to those who wanted to see the wonder- 
ful “ burning air.” This was in 1820. The building 
was purchased by the city in 1830, and “was used as the 
city hall until the completion of the present structure 
in 1875. It is now occupied by the Water Department. 

One can read the history of Baltimore in its many 
monuments. At Cathedral Street and Mount Royal 
Avenue is a graceful shaft surmounted by a figure 
holding aloft a laurel wreath. It is a tribute to those 
of the famous Maryland line who rendered service in 
the War of Independence. Not far distant is a monu- 
ment that commemorates the part played by the sons 
of Maryland in the Mexican War. The Confederate 
Monument stands at Mount Royal Avenue near Mosher 
Street. At the upper end of the avenue is a monument 
to the soldiers and 
sailors who died in the 
Union cause. On Eu- 











taw Place and Lanvale 
street is the striking 
monument to the 
memory of Francis 
Seott Key. It is sur- 
mounted by a figure 
carrying a flag, and at 
the base of the pedestal 
are two figures in a 
boat. In Federal Hill 
Park is the memorial 
to Lieutenant - Colonel 
George Armistead, who 
was in command of 
Fort MeHenry during 
the bombardment. 
There are two monu- 
ments to Christopher 
Columbus. The first 
was erected in 1792, 
on the grounds of what 
is now the Samuel 
Ready School at North 
Avenue and Broadway, 
and the second, un- 
veiled in 1892, is in 
Druid Hill Park. Per- 
haps the most imposing 
monument in the city is 








Mt. Vernon Place, Baltimore, looking east 





that of Washington, 
which stands in Mount 








. Vernon Place where Charies Street broadens out. 


The monument crowns a hill. Broad avenues lined 
with mighty trees afford magnificent vistas for the 
shaft. 

Work on the monument was begun in 1809. It was 
originally proposed to set it up in the courthouse 
square when the queer old courthouse that stood on 
arches was taken down in 1800. Residents of the 
neighborhoed, however, protested against having so 
tall a column near their homes, fearing that it might 
fall. So the monument was built on ground given 
by Colonel Jolin Eager Howard, a friend and fellow 
soldier of Washington. The monument was not com- 
pleted until 1829. It is a Dorie column that rises 
204 feet, and from its top a magnificent view may be 
gained of the city and harbor. 

In Westminster Churchyard, at Fayette and Greene 
streets, is a small monument that is always visited 
by tourists.. It marks the grave of Edgar Allan Poe. 
The house where he died is marked with a_ tablet 
suitably inscribed. 

Baltimore has played an important part in the de- 
velopment of modern civilization. The first railroad: 
company chartered in the United States—the Balti- 
more & Ohio—was incorporated there in 1827; the 
Tom Thumb, the first locomotive built in America, 
with Peter Cooper at the throttle, made its initial run 
from Baltimore to Ellicott’s Mills; the first water- 
works in America was established in Baltimore in 
1792, and the first college of dental surgery was char- 
tered in 1839. For years it was the only school of 
the kind in the world. 

Baltimore lays claim to many other “firsts.” Re- 
volving printing presses were first used in Baltimore 
in 1853. The linotype was invented by a Baltimorean. 
In 1893 the first elevated electric railway was put 




















A typical Baltimore banking house 


into service, and two years later the first electric 
locomotive was introduced by the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad Company. 

Baltimore is proud of her history and the rich 
traditions of her past, but she is prouder still of her 
extraordinary development along industrial, commer- 
cial, governmental, financial, and all civie lines in 
the last few years. Since 1904, when the heart of 
Baltimore was burned out and more than 140 acres of 
business buildings were destroyed, with a loss of 
$125,000,000, the city has been busy turning this 
great disaster into an opportunity, and has been re- 
building on a magnificent scale. 

As a part of the metamorphosis that Baltimore is 
undergoing, the city is spending $20,000,000 on its 
sewerage system, which will be completed in 1914. 

The municipal docks of Baltimore are colossal 
specimens of engineering skill. The city has put 
acres of land under water and has spent many mill- 
ions to provide the best maritime terminals that 
could be built. Prior to the great fire the city owned 
very little wharf property. The fire made it possible 
to acquire all the burned district fronting the harbor, 
nearly a mile in length, and lay out the present com- 
prehensive system of docks. ‘These are used by the 
coastwise and bay trade. The transatlantic steamers 
dock in the lower harbor. 

The city possesses forty-seven parks and squares 
having a total area of 2.266 acres. The largest of 
these parks is Druid Hill, which is a little more than 
a square mile in extent. 

Within the city limits of Baltimore, which take in 
31 2-3 square miles, there are 2,502 manufacturing 
establishments. In this number 123 specific industries 
are comprised. They employ 81,843 wage-earners, 
who are paid annually $41,747,000. The value of their 
output last year was $188,690,000. The capital repre- 
sented by these enterprises amounts to $165,293,000, 
which does not include the value of rented buildings. 
The Baltimore industrial district, which is fifteen 
miles square, contiguous to and including the city, 
annually produces manufactured products to the value 
of $265,000,000, 














WOMAN ¢ 


THE PRESERVER. OF WAR 


NE precaution on the part of the pro- 

moters of universal peace has so far 

been mistakenly overlooked; they have 

neglected to enlist the support of women. 

This is probably because of the general 

belief that the question of war is one con- 
cerning the sword-bearing sex alone, the gentler 
creature’s only part being to marvel and to minister. 
Yet it is probably true that if women were once sin- 
cerely converted to the peace idea the wars of the world 
would practically be over. 

Their very silence on this point should have been 
significant in an _ age when women have become so 
freely articulate upon all subjects that do not pro- 
foundly affect them. But such is the naiveté of the 
popular mind that perfunctory speech might have pro- 
voked suspicion where a conspiracy of reticence has 
not. Not by a single soft syllable have women be- 
trayed themselves, and therefore the convictions of 
half the world upon this one tremendous issue have 
easily been regarded as of no importance. But their 
mysterious and unprobed attitude has been none the 
less powerful because unexpressed and perhaps to a 
large degree unconscious. ‘Their feeling toward war- 
riors, if not toward war, is too deep-lying, too ancient 
of origin, to be publicly vocal. Independent of ar- 
gument or outcry, it has always been one of the 
mighty, silent forces, and this it still remains. One 
is tempted to say that the very existence of militarism 
depends upon the approval of women; certainly to 
no other profession, except perhaps the churchly, is 
feminine support so essential. 

From the beginning of time women have been taught 
that romance and war are glorious synonyms. Epic, 
drama, and ballad have proclaimed that war is the 
supremely great vocation and a warrior the supremely 
desirable man; and the diminished strain of the con- 
temporary romantic novel has precisely this ancient 
burden. 

The glory of organized slaughter, the death- 
deserving qualities of any enemy whatever, the im- 
mitigable disgrace of defeat: these have been the les- 
sons that the women of all ages have glibly and 
unreluctantly learned. It is said that even soldiers 
themselves have held these convictions to some extent; 
but women, having no experience of battle-fields, can 
hold them much more devoutly. ‘These, therefore, have 
been the resonant traditions in which women have 
trained their sons, these have been the beliefs with 
which they have sent them out to slay, and these have 
been their solace when the slayers have themselves 
been slain. For that men should go to war with the 
compelling encouragement of women, and that they 
should return to the sweet certainty of their applause 
has always been considered profoundly natural and 
appropriate. 

History might have offered a sensationally differ- 
ent page if women had always been the peace-lovers 
they are reputed to be, if they had always believed 
that war is at best ‘an odious necessity and, at worst, 
a criminal .absurdity, and that soldiering itself is 
a sorry trade, to be honored definitely below that of 
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the producer or constructive worker of whatever sort. 
If at any time women, wrapped in the atmosphere 
of their own gentle occupations, could have brought 
themselves to look at the business of war coldly, it 
may be doubted whether any thrilling blare of trum- 
pet, any splendor of pageantry, even any consummate 
witchery of words, could possibly make it appear a 
matter of “romance.” Stripped of the glamour of 
ages, it could scarcely stand out as a profession for 
sane men, an adventure in which clear-sighted and 
compassionate women should vicariously delight. 

A woman obsessed by military traditions 
would be impetuous to defend them, did she 
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POSSIBLE ALLIES WHO MIGHT BRING TO PASS THE 
DREAM OF THE PROMOTERS OF UNIVERSAL PEACE 


By Olivia Howard Dunbar 


DRAWINGS BY M. J. BLUMENTHAL 


women are still learning from their mothers and 
grandmothers that it is woman’s patriotic part 
to bear sons who shall take their place in 
future armies, and to yield them when the time of 
war shall come. ‘Through whatever sentimental me- 
dium of phrase, they are innocently absorbing the 
oldest of savage traditions. And this being the case, 
it can hardly be expected that they would be alert 
to seize the opportunity for peace-promoting that their 
own children afford them. At first thought, nothing 
would seem more natural than that every intelligent 
mother should teach 
her own impressible 
infant group the sim- 





follow an argument to this point. The 
soldier, she would urge, deserves the exces- 
sive honor that women pay him because he 
gives up his life to the service of his coun- 
try. Well, but so does the clerk in a 
government bureau, you might grimly re- 
tort; and with small wage and little hope 
of promotion. But 
the soldier performs 
his service at the risk 
of his life. Then the 
soldier, you inquire, 
is praised and court- 
ed and celebrated in 
song because his is, 
in sociological phrase, 
a “dangerous occupa- 
tion”? But it is 
searcely the most 








non does not propor- 
tionately destroy as 
many victims as do 
certain unspeakable 
industrial conditions. 
Soldiers may, and do, 
survive many battles, 
attain a hoary old 
age, and constitute a 
portentous pension 
list. But there are, 
on the other hand, 
occupations where the 
risk is greater, the 
reward negligible, 
and prestige and hon- 
or wholly lacking. 
Death from lead or 
phosphorus poison- 
ing, for instance, is 
quite inglorious. 

At this particularly 
interesting moment, 
when exhortations to 
peace are being de- 











ple lessons of peace 
and_ reasonableness, 
with a horror of the 
brutal puerility of 
war, But we all know 
that mothers, intelli- 
gent and otherwise, do 
nothing of the sort. 
It is not, of course, 
that the shielded and 
pacific sex unnatu- 
rally imparts to its 
children a zest for 
slaughter. It is 
merely that women 
are under the thrall 
of hereditary  senti- 
ment and prejudice. 
A mother would hesi- 
tate to denounce war 
to her son, lest she 
appear by implication 
to denounce his valor- 
ous ancestors. And 
so she passively misses her one irrecover- 
able chance, 

It is obvious enough that war has de- 
veloped the heroic side of women and that 
their sacrifice and sorrow have been the 
bitterest burden it has imposed. But it is 
not likely that this heroism would become 
atrophied under conditions of international 
peace. And, it would hardly seem worth 
while to multiply wars in order to preserve 
in women a virtue for which the compli- 
cated business of life itself really offers, 
after all, such generous opportunity. But 
war has had also a quite opposite effect. 
It has emphasized a celebrated weakness of 
women: their susceptibility to personal 
military splendor. Nor can it in candor 
be said that this susceptibility is waning. 
For even to-day the wearer of a military 
uniform must have exceedingly repellent 














livered the world over 
by men more or less 
sincerely committed 
to this radical belief, 





The ensnarer of a bat- 
tered football giant 





traits to forfeit high social favor, the world 
over. Even women who believe them- 
selves stéeled against such influences may 
merely have failed to be subjected to 
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sufticiently severe tests. Those who are unmoved by 
khaki, a costume involving slight emotional reaction, 
may find that they can summon astonishingly little 
resistance to the blindingly beautiful accoutrements of, 
perhaps, an Austrian olficer of high rank. 

Instances of this universal frailty are within 
every one’s observation. If an average American girl, 
for instance, should be given her choice between cer- 
tain gayeties at West Point and certain others at an 
agricultural college of exalted 
standing, nobody in his senses 
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one considers that it is not balanced by other more 
reasonable enthusiasms. A philosopher, an artist, a 
bridge-builder may gain favor by individual merit, 
but derives no enhancement from the glamour of his 
trade. Young women who should chance to lead such 
as these captive would admit bravely that they had 
little to boast of; while the ensnarer of a battered 
football giant would be the envied of her sex. It 
goes of course without saying that this idealization 
of brute force tends to create an 
atmosphere ominously favorable 





would question which she would 

refer. Yet there is no reason 
for believing that cadets have 
more shining graces of mind 
and conversation than youth- 
ful farmers, or that young 
women believe that they have. 
There may indeed be‘ only a 
uniform to differentiate the 
types; but what will not a 
uniform outweigh? 

Nor is this a purely frivolous 
consideration, or one in which 
philosophers may not profitably 
engage. A girl may not know 
why she would rather dance 
with a cadet, but implicit in 
that trivial preference is the 
really important fact that he 
also represents the type she 
prefers to marry. And this is 
a point that sociologists and 
those wise in the matter of 
eugenics ought to have looked 
after long ago. For it is in- 
contestable that normal women 
ought to prefer the conservator 
to the destroyer. A future 
filled with cannon-shots and 
the smoke of battles, with 
tumult and with tears, ought 
to make a distinctly less power- 
ful appeal to the mothers of the 
race than one given up to the 
study of grain and fruit and 
vine, to an evocation of the 
sweet and satisfying miracles 
of husbandry. Yet everybody 
knows that this is not the case. 
The most beautiful, necessary, 
















to the persistence of militarism. 

Generalizations on this topic 
naturally do not include the 
woman of really independent 
thought and feeling, who prob- 
ably most often is a peace advo- 
cate. The backward pull, in this 
unheeded direction, of the mass 
of women is happily offset now 
and then by a phenomenon such 
as Miss Jane Addams’s memo- 
rable book Newer Ideals of 











should unite after this fashion, and concertedly hasten 
the abolition, not alone of war, but also of the illogi- 
cal extravagance of armed peace, they would thus 
most effectively redeem their long tolerance of uni- 
versal evils. It is reported that there are women who 
gain a certain consideration on the ground of their 
belonging to an organized aggregation of clubs. 
Women scarcely accomplish much, though they cer- 
tainly do no harm, in proving that they are able 
to unite on a large scale with no declared purpose in 
view; but if such a federation were to attempt to 
work for peace, it might very reasonably draw atten- 
tion to its existence. 

That women, when united for a definite object, work 
bravely, resourcefully, and successfully, the recent his- 
tory of suffrage of course shows plainly enough. And 
here is a question far greater than that of suffrage, 
in which suffragist could join hands with anti-suffra- 
gist, and radical embrace reactionary. Women of ad- 
vanced and those of backward nations would have 
one cause. Delay in this matter is plainly more 
hazardous and costly than in any other. When bat- 
tle-ships are melted down and made over into garden 
implements, and when military uniforms are 





laid away for use at costume parties, an un- 
suspected amount of energy will be found 
available for the furthering of whatever lesser 
causes are not by that time attained. 

Adventute at least will not die with the 
disbanding of armies. The world will be no 
less wide to wander in, and there will be as 
ample scenes for the exploits of brave men, 
for the doing of all manner of brave deeds. 
Encounters with the strange, the terrible, and 
the beautiful will be no less frequent, and 
women will doubtless have as abundant love 
and pity as in Othello’s day for the dangers 
their adventurers have passed. Love of coun- 
try, that most ancient stimulus, will be able 
to translate itself into a kind of valor more 
unselfish and more admirable, while love of 
those humanly dear will no longer need to 
prove itself by living sacrifice. It may even 
be that trophies less abhorrent than a dulled 
and deep-stained sword will win the highest 
admiration and reward of women, and that the 
mild heroes of bloodless perils will come to 
find themselves the habitual objects of eager 
celebration. 

It is searcely likely that women will soon 
unite, as a sex, for active propagandism in the 








and legitimate of practical oc- 
cupations is notoriously with- 
out lure for women perverted 
by ages of warrior-worship. 
Nor is the magic of epaulet 
and sword without its powerful 
reinforcements. The distinctions of title still exer- 
cise a universal spell. A point perhaps even 
more to be considered is the social prestige of army 
life; for the shrewdly planned system by which sol- 
diers enjoy a caste advantage is, for women no less 
than men, the dependable recruiting force that it has 
always been. Of great profit to the soldier, also, is 
the tremendous contemporary cult for physical cour- 
age. The idolatry, on the part of young women now- 
adays for iron-clad physique interpenetrated by a 
rudimentary nervous system becomes formidable when 


A mother would hesitate to denounce war to her son, lest 
she appear by implication to:denounce his valorous ancestors 
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Peace. -And one* wonders why some woman with a 
similarly* idealistic outlook and greater leisure has 
not seriously begun the task of weaning her sex from 
the cause. of war. There is ‘probably no ‘other 
great question upon which women ‘could so con- 
sistently unite. Microscopic examination fails to re- 
veal any argument against universal peace that an 
intelligent person would care to use, and therefore 
it seems unbelievable that an opposing camp would 
manifest itself. Sectional and factional prejudices 
should be negligible in this connection. If women 


cause of peace, but it does not seem impossible 

that they should meanwhile identify and at- 

tempt to lessen that undeclared and unde- 

liberate pro-military influence that has been 

so potent for so long. The result would be 

of: intense interest, if women should come to 
withdraw not, of course, their friendly interest, but 
the highly special favor they have always so freely 
granted to the representatives of war. Once con- 
vinced of the genuine indifference of women to 
the glory of the sword, would men seek the battle- 
field as a means of distinction—men capable, that 
is, of a different expression of patriotic zeal? 
Could the hungry cannon ever be sufficiently fed 
if women, inspired by a newer wisdom, failed to 
play their necessary part? The subject is rich in 
significant possibilities. 








ECAUSE of its many monuments, one of 
which appears on its municipal seal, 
: Baltimore is known far and wide as the 
yy Na 0 gegen City. Fae Fr —— 
WASH ENKE quite as appropriately the Convention 
VEN City. More giiiea’” samevehldan have 
been held in Baltimore than in any other place in the 
United States. It has also been the meeting-place for 
a large number of other great national assemblages. 

In all, Baltimore has had eight national Democratic 
conventions. The one to be held there this month 
will be the ninth. The first met at Baltimore in 
1832, when the Democratic party was in its infancy. 
It was at this convention that the two-thirds rule 
was first adopted. At Baltimore, in 1840, the Demo- 
crats adopted the first formal national platform that 
was promulgated in this country. It was from this 
declaration of principles, paragraph by paragraph, 
that the designation of “planks in the platform” 
arose. At Baltimore, in 1844, a Democratic “ dark 
horse”—James K. Polk—first won a nomination. 

At the first Democratic convention, in 1832, Jack- 
son was nominated. Van Buren was the nominee 
in 1836, and, like Jackson, was elected. He was 
nominated again in 1840, also at Baltimore, but was 
defeated by William Henry Harrison. In 1844, 
James K. Polk was the nominee. “ Baltimore luck ” 
stood by him, and he was elected over Henry Clay. 
In 1848 the Democrats again assembled in Baltimore 
and named Lewis Cass to head their ticket. * Zachary 
Taylor was the popular choice, however, “At Balti- 
more, in 1852, Franklin Pierce was the ‘nominee, ‘and 
was elected over General Winfield Scott. «In 1860 
Stephen A. Douglas and J. C. Breckenridge were de- 
feated by Abraham Lincoln at the Démocratic ‘conven- 
tion, which adjourned to Baltimore after opening at 
Charleston. Then followed the Civil War, ~The next 
Democratic convention that was held in Baltimore was 
in 1872, when Horace Greeley was the Democratic 
choice. He was defeated by General U. 8. Grant, who 
succeeded himself in the Presidential chair. - 

Baltimore has also had a fair share of the Whig 
and Republican national conventions. Henry Clay 
was twice nominated in Baltimore, the first time in 
1832, and the second in-1844. John Tyler, who be- 
came the Chief Executive on the death of William 
Henry Harrison, received the Vice-Presidential nomi- 
vation in Baltimore in 1840. Under similar circum- 
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stances Millard Fillmore became President, having 
received the Vice-Presidential nomination at the con- 
vention of 1848 which named Zachary Taylor for the 
head of the ticket. Abraham Lincoln was nominated 
at Baltimore, for his second term, in 1864, with 
Andrew Johnson as Vice-President. 

That is a long record of political conventions for 
one city. In Democratic national assemblages of this 
sort, as compared with Baltimore, Chicago has had 
four, St. Louis three, Cincinnati two, and New York, 
Kansas City, and Denver have had one each. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that, when the news 
came that Baltimore had been selected as the meet- 
ing-place where a great political party would name 
its candidates, no particular surprise was evinced by 
Baltimoreans. They have become so used to taking 


ore as a Convention City 


care of big crowds that they do not get hurried or 
flustered in making preparations for them. 

The armory, where the convention will he held, is 
one of the largest buildings in the country. It has 
a free floor space 300 feet long by 200 feet wide. There 
will be ample room for the delegates, the spectators, 
the press, and the telegraph. At no other convention 
have the telegraph companies made such elaborate 
provisions for the handling of press copy. In the 
basement of the armory there will be tables for more 
than four hundred operators. There will be a similar 
number of direct wires leading from this big tele- 
graph-room, and there will be ample service for every 
correspondent. In addition to all this more than 
fifty telephones for “long distance” talking will be 
installed. 




















The armory of the Fifth Maryland Regiment where the 
Democratic National Convention will meet June 25th 
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it benefactor of mankind who 
makes two blades of grass grow 
where one grew before is sure of his 
share of gratitude. What, then, 
should be the reward of the man 
who will not only double the grass 
crop on any given plot of earth, but 
will easily make it yield nearly 
twice as much as it ever did before 
in rye, wheat, corn, oats or barley? It is difficult to 
deal with such an idea as this. It seems to defy not 
only all probability but possibility itself. 

Yet it is quite possible so to increase the produc- 
tivity of American soil that within a short time it will 
vield at least one billion dollars’ worth more per year 
than ever before—and this by the simple operation 
of natural laws and with very trifling addition to the 
amount of money and energy now expended in agri- 
culture. The project is not an experiment. It has 
heen proved over and over again on American soil, 
and in some parts of Europe it has been demonstrated 
during more than half a century. The man who will 
do such wonders with the soil is the Sugar-Beet Man. 
‘The first of him in comparatively modern days was 
Napoleon Bonaparte. 

It is not the least entertaining part of the history of 
sugar-beet cultivation that the great conqueror before 
whom all the world trembled rescued that art from 
the oblivion in which it had lain during eighteen cen- 
turies and used it as a means of rendering the fields of 
France more fertile. And even though after his fall 
the Cossacks stabled their savage horses in the beet- 
sugar factories of France, yet the great principle of 
agricultural economy he had applied was too deep- 
rooted in the minds of frugal Frenehmen ever to be 
forgotten. Little by little the art of sugar-beet culti- 
vation was restored, to the great benefit of the coun- 
try and prosperity of its people. And as a sort of 
humorous, mecking postscript to the arduous toil 
and high endeavors of the beneficent tyrant, time has 
played on Napoleon this little joke—the sugar-beet in- 
dustry, which he revived for the salvation of France, 
has in the last few years become the means of saving 
the German nation, long the hereditary enemy of 
France. Long ago it was said of the great Corsican 
that he would go down in history with the sugar-beet 
in one hand and the Code Napoleon in the other. To- 
day it might be added that his name should live for- 
ever honored by the homage of the German people. 

For it is the sugar-beet that has made possible the 
Germany of to-day. That humble root has drawn 
down from the air and sunlight those elements that 
have eiriched the soil; has with its long tap-root and 
the decp-diving filaments that plunge therefrom broken 
up the earth to a distance of four or five feet beneath 
the surface, and so made available soil which the roots 
of crops ordinarily could never reach; has _ itself 
through decompositien of these long, deep roots not 
only left little ducts leading to the under soil, but has 
enriched it with humus. I say nothing of the great 
gain to Germany in her saving and spending at home 
the vast amount of money which would ordinarily be 
sent out of the country to buy foreign sugar. Nor is 
there room here to go into the increased value of 
cattle in numbers and in quality that has ensuéd as 
a corollary to the sugar-beet proposition. The sugar- 
beet has made it possible to stop German emigration; 
has made it possible for the old soil of Germany— 
most of it originally not half so rich as the soil of the 
United States—to support its population, which is in- 
creasing at the rate of one million souls every year, 
and to provide support during many years to come 
for many millions more. The beets have saved Ger- 
many as surely as the geese saved Rome—more surely, 
indeed; for the record stands to-day in the history of 
the country and in the country itself, where all who 
wish can see it. 

At this moment, when the high cost of living is the 
most pressing question in the United States, with the 
prices of beef and all other foodstuffs soaring to 
heights unimaginable a few years ago, the very humble 
but marvelously useful sugar-beet is worth careful 
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study. Much illumination can be had from testimony 
given recently before the Committee on Finance of the 
United States Senate. 

“As compared to Europe.” it was said, “we have 
richer soils, a better agricultural climate. more live 
stock to produce the fertilizer, more and better farm 
implements and machinery, a more extensive, scientilic, 
and expensive Department of Agriculture, presided 
over for the last fifteen years by the greatest executive 
agriculturist we have produced, assisted by the great- 
est corps of agricultural scientists in the world; a 
more intelligent and well-to-do class of farmers; and 
the all but general belief is that, because of all these 
advantages, our virgin soils are far more productive 

















How the beet opens up the soil 


than are the so-called worn-out soils of Europe. A 
greater fallacy scarcely could be imagined. 

“The United States and Russia generally are al- 
luded to as the granaries of the world, and the popular 
belief is that without our foodstuffs the people of 
western Europe would starve. We are said to ‘feed 
the world, but with only forty-five per cent of the 
surface area of the United States, Europe, without 
Russia, produces twice as much wheat and oats, three 
and one-half times as much barley, seven times as 
much sugar, twelve times as many potatoes, and 
twenty-five times as much rye as is produced in the 
United States. Our combined average acreage yields 
of wheat, rye, barley, oats, and potatoes in 1907 were 
but 21.2 bushels per acre, as compared to an average 
yield of 43.1 bushels for the same crops throughout 
the Continent of Europe, exclusive of Russia, and in- 
stead of ‘feeding the starving hordes of Europe,’ the 
truth is that their rehabilitated soils (and I mean to 
show you that this has been done by sugar-beet cul- 
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ture), even excluding Russia, the ‘granary of Euro.’ 
preduce more bushels of the five crops of wheat, yy 
barley, oats, and potatoes per capita of their popula- 
tion than we produce in the United States per capita 
of our population. 

“In 1907, with a population of 87,000,000 people, we 
produced of the above-mentioned crops 1,881,000. 
bushels, or 21.6 bushels per capita, while Europe. out- 
side of Russia, with a population of 284,200,000, pro- 
duced 7,472,000,000 bushels, or 26.3 bushels per capita. 

“To these five crops, Europe, outside of Russia. 
planted, in 1909, five-eighths of one acre per <apita, 
and each five-eighths of an acre yielded the Europ: an 
farmer 26.8 bushels, while the average yield from each 
five-eighths of an acre we planted to the same crops in 
that year yielded our farmers but 13.3 bushels. 

“ Of the total world production of these five crops in 
1907, Europe, exclusive of Russia, produced 52.5 per 
cent., while we produced 13.2 per cent. 

“In 1907 Germany and Kansas each sowed 5,200,000 
acres of wheat, and from their 5,200,000 acres of re- 
juvenated soil German farmers reaped 145,000,000 
bushels, while from our 5,200,000 acres of virgin soil 
Kansas farmers reaped but 68,000,000 bushels. 

“France is the size of our three greatest wheat-pro- 
ducing States—Kansas, Minnesota, and North Dakota. 
In 1907 France sowed 16,000,000 acres to wheat, as did 
these three States. Since the introduction of beet 
culture French soils have been so rejuvenated that 
from her 16,000,000 acres of wheat French farmers 
harvested 325,000,000 bushels, while from our 16,000,- 
600 acres the farmers of Kansas, Minnesota, and North 
Dakota harvested but 188,000,000 bushels. 

“Through the introduction of sugar-beets Germany 
has raised her yield of wheat from 10.8 bushels per 
acre to over 30 bushels per acre, and, judging by results 
already achieved on American soil, our farmers would 
be richer by $1,400,000,000 a year if they would use 
on their land devoted to wheat, oats, rye, barley, and 
potatoes, the methods of the beet-raising German 
farmers. 

“ After returning from one of my European trips | 
worked out an elaborate tabulation showing tie vast 
difference in yields in Europe and in the United 
States, and demonstrating that, notwithstanding their 
soils were considered worn out, while ours were virgin, 
they were producing nearly double the number of 
bushels per acre to what our farmers were producing. 
This increase in the European yield per acre still is 
attributed by many to the intensive farming methods 
practiced by their farmers, but I will show you, by 
quotations from the leading agriculturists and econo- 
mists of Europe, that they attribute it entirely to the 
introduction of sugar-beet culture. 

“Since I began the serious study of this question I 
have issued two pamphlets on the subject, which have 
been extensively circulated among sugar-beet farmers 
in the United States, and whereas ten years ago, as 
I stated before, the general impression prevailed among 
these farmers that sugar-beets injured the soil, to-day 
I have several hundred letters from American farmers 
who have kept records of their yields before and after 
introducing sugar-beet culture, and almost without ex- 
ception they report an increase in their yield per acre 
of other crops of from 15 to 100 per cent., due to the 
introduction of the sugar beet in their crop rotation.” 

What, then, keeps the American farmer from taking 
up the aia | of sugar-beets? Ignorance chiefly, for 
the American farmer is just as keen to get rich quick 
as the rest of us. In France a century ago, as in Ger- 
many of late, the people had the advantage of leader- 
ship by an intelligent emperor who saw clearly how 
immensely the country would benefit by the use of the 
beet crop. The American farmer has no such advan- 
tage. Probably when the intelligence conveyed on this 
page has been sufficiently spread the American farmer 
will accomplish more with sugar-beets than any other 
farmer—unless his deep-rooted aversion to anything 
new prevents him. Much has been done in France and 
Germany by intelligent co-operation—something which 
it ought not to be beyond the ability of our own 
farmers to accomplish. 

















Loading beets on the cars 











Twenty thousand tons of Colorado-grown beets 
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SPER ROP HREE thousand miles away from 
0? ES oP RAS ‘ a i oe ee 
SS RRS wee? the scene of action it is immensely 


difficult to form any clear idea of 
the position in which President 
“3 Taft finds himself. But distance is 
X not more than half of the difficulty. 
Ce A year ago when I was in the 
x4 > United States and a good deal. in 
“SY the company of politicians and 
publicists, it hardly proved any easier to diagnose the 
situation on the spot, or to gather any satisfactory 
explanation of the President’s apparent failure. His 
personal popularity seemed obvious; but no less obvi- 
ous was his political unpopularity. Elected in 1908 
by the largest majority ever given to a Presidential 
candidate, with everything pointing to a sober and 
successful administration, and himself a man univer- 
sally liked and of great experience and proved ability 
in public affairs, Mr. Taft had none the less contrived, 
within a few months of his accession, to split the 
Republican party in twain, his first year of office closed 
on a note of chaos and catastrophe, at the Congres- 
sional elections of 1910 a Democratic victory of almost 
unprecedented magnitude was registered against him, 
and he is now having to fight his hardest to secure the 
renomination which hitherto has been accorded to 
every President desiring a second term as a matter of 
course. The one thing that every one predicted of 
Mr. Taft’s Presidency was that it would bring peace— 
peace between the President and Congress and_be- 
tween the White House and the world of business and 
finance. It has, as a matter of fact, brought war. 
The general feeling of the American people, so far as 
I was able to gauge it, at the moment of Mr. Taft’s 
inauguration, was that Mr. Roosevelt’s too aggressive 
and spectacular tactics had served their turn, and that 
it was “up to” his successor to continue the work of 
readjustment and reform with a minimum of dis- 
turbance to political and economic stability. They 
did not, in my belief, wish to see “the Roosevelt 
policies ” either reversed or abandoned, but they 
hoped it might be possible to prosecute them with less 
violence and with greater regard for.the nerves of the 
commercial world. They expected Mr. Taft to follow 
in his predecessor’s footsteps, but more warily and 
with a less reverberant tread; to develop his policies, 
but less voleanically, with fewer outbursts, in a better 
temper, and with more dignity. The task was one 
that was thought to be eminently congenial both to 
the new President’s views and to his personality, and 
the hope of America was that the moral upheaval 
which Mr. Roosevelt brought about with so much 
turmoil and friction might, under the mellower direc- 
tion of his successor, bear fruit in legislation that 
would be passed and accepted unanimously. Every- 
thing, in short, seemed to favor Mr. Taft when he 
stepped into the White House. 

Why is it that instead of Mr. Taft’s Presidency 
being a time of quiet, progressive, and sympathetic 
achievement it has been a time of recriminations and 
revolts, of endless personal and factional squabbles, 
of Republican disaster and of national alieration? 
So far as an outsider can tell the reasons have been 
mainly two-fold—personal and political. It would 
have been difficult for any man to step into Mr. 
Roosevelt’s shoes. It was doubly difficult for Mr. 
Taft because both the conservatives and the radicals 
claimed him as their special friend and sympathizer. 
The former were confident that a President of his 
judicial temperament and poise would do nothing to 
irritate business and finance. The latter, remember- 
ing the part he had taken in formulating the Roose- 
velt policies, remembering, too, that he was Mr. Roose- 
velt’s own choice for the Presidency, were equally 
confident that the attack on the various strongholds 
of privilege would be firmly pressed home. But this 
fact, that Mr. Taft was nominated as the Republican 
candidate almost wholly on the insistence of his pred- 
ecessor, While the main source of his electioneering 
strength in 1908, has proved also a source of Presi- 
dential weakness. Mr. Roosevelt, as some one has 
justly observed, derived his power and prestige from 
the people; Mr. Taft derived his from Mr. Roosevelt. 
That was-all very well so long as Mr. Roosevelt was 
in the country to stimulate and direct; but it told 
subtly, but none the less unmistakably, against him 
when Mr. Roosevelt was shooting strange beasts in 
Africa, and it told still more potently when the ex- 
President on his return passed from an attitude of 
coolness toward his successor to one of open and 
violent antagonism. I count it a factor that has all 
along embarrassed Mr. Taft that there has been no 
such thing in the United States as a spontaneous 
“Taft vote,” no personal following in the country of 
the kind that Presidents Roosevelt, McKinley, and 
Cleveland so abundantly commanded. That one has 
heen called into being as the result of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
onslaughts is, no doubt, true enough. But throughout 
the first three years of his Presidency Mr. Taft stood 
singularly isolated and without the support that can 
only come from the enthusiasm and devotion of the 
mass of the people. 

Moreover, the change from the old President to the 
new, in point of personality and method, has been 
found by experience to be at least as prodigious, but 
by no means so refreshing, as Americans anticipated. 
They did not realize how much they would miss Mr. 
Roosevelt and the Roosevelt way of doing things. His 
administration, it has been well said, was not unlike a 





continuous Fourth-of-July celebration; Mr. Taft’s has 
been not unlike the day after. Mr. Roosevelt had ac- 
customed his countrymen to a brusque and assertive 
President, a man to whom indifference was impossible; 


ene who stood no nonsense from Congress, in whom” 


leadership was an instinct and strife a great gladness; 
who paid little heed to constitutional forms and re- 
strictions when there was work to be done; who was 
always spectacular, usually belligerent, and never 
humdrum. They now find themselves saddled with a 
President of impeccable propriety, who never oversteps 
the constitutional limits of his office, or makes of 
politics a personal affair, or furnishes the newspapers 
with columns of sensational reading on matters that 
have -nothing to do with his Presidential duties, or 
flashes out in a stirring assault upon Congress or 
nature-fakers or millionaires. Mr. Taft is a lawyer 
who has developed almost by accident a great capacity 
for administration. Mr. Roosevelt as President was 
an administrator and a politician by every instinct 
of his being, and only stopped to think of the law 
when he was forced to. Mr. Taft’s first and most 
natural impulse is to ask of any given policy, Is it 
constitutional? Mr. Roosevelt’s was to ask as few 
questions as possible, to proceed at once to action, and 
to expect the Constitution to stand out of his way. 
No doubt a great many Americans, before he left the 
White House, had worked round to the conclusion that 
there was “too much Roosevelt,” and welcomed Mr. 
Taft’s accession precisely because he had more in his 
temperament of the Quaker than of the pugilist, and 
of the judge than of the cowboy. But the “man in 
the cars,” out West especially, has long since dis- 
covered that while Mr. Taft is almost as voluble as 
his predecessor, he is considerably duller, that he emits 
no slashing, sledge-hammery phrases, and that he 
gives out little of the impression of the driving-power, 
the sense of tingling life, the sheer overwhelming force 
that characterized Mr. Roosevelt. The American 
masses, I take it, like to he shown sport. Mr. Roose- 
velt showed them sport. Mr. Taft has been made 
sport of. That is one of the differences between the 
two men. 

Then, too, the chances of politics have told heavily 
against the President. Mr. Roosevelt, with his invari- 
able shrewdness, allowed the tariff question to slumber. 
Mr. Taft had no option but to awaken it. His han- 
dling of the Payne Bill was precisely the opposite of 
what Mr. Roosevelt’s would have been. As soon as he 
saw that the Republicans were disavowing all their 
ante-election pledges and were substituting for the 
Dingley tariff a bill that was nothing less than a fraud 
upon the nation, Mr, Roosevelt would have raised an 
early and strident protest; he would have appealed 
to the people over the heads of their representatives; 
he would have made each clause and schedule a sepa- 
rate battle-ground; he might—he probably would— 
have split the party ranks for the time being, but he 
would at least have secured a bill that was not a 
hodge-podge of chicane. Mr. Taft’s methods were 
auch less sensational. The debates dragged on for 
nearly four months without a sign from him. It was 
not until the Senate and the House of Representatives 
had met in conference to compromise the differences 
between their respective measures that the President 
struck. He struck hard, but he struck too late. He 
did not succeed, as he frankly admitted, in securing 
a measure that corresponded with the promises of the 
Republican platform. There was a party rupture, but 
the Republicans who voted against the Payne bill were 
not, the conservatives—as they would have been had 
Mr. Roosevelt had the management of the crisis—but 
the progressives. The Payne act and his own inde- 
cisive attitude toward it really settled the fate of Mr. 
Taft’s administration. It alienated the progressives 
and it stamped upon the popular mind the impression 
that the President was more zealous in the service 
of “the interests” than of “the people.” The impres- 
sion was never, in my belief, justified, but it has never 
worn off; and more than one incident has seemed to 
confirm it. An injudicious phrase or two in some of 
the President’s speeches, his championship of a dis- 
credited member of his cabinet who was suspected of 
being out of sympathy with the conservation policy, 
his predilection for the company of cautious and con- 
servative lawyers, his generous, deserved, but politic- 
ally tactless tribute to Mr. Aldrich, his quarrel with 
the insurgents and his failure either to coerce or con- 
ciliate them—such things as these have helped to ex- 
tend and strengthen the idea that Mr. Taft, if it would 
be wrong to describe him as the friend of ‘privilege, 
is at any rate not the man to lead the attack upon it. 
He has furnished little evidence that he has diagnosed 
or sympathizes with the profound, and no doubt some- 
what heady, unrest which seems to be stirring Amer- 
ican society. In the clash of human rights with 
property rights, of social welfare with entrenched “ in- 
terests,” Mr. Taft has not convinced the masses of 
the American people that he is on the popular side. 

This is no déubt partly his own fault. That he has 
really “betrayed” the Roosevelt policies, that he is 
in any way a tool of “the interests,” that his pro- 
gramme is anything but one of sane progressive legisla- 
tion, I do not myself for one moment beliéve. If the 
general impression he has created is very different 
it is partly because of his view of the limitations im- 
posed on the President by the Constitution, partly 
because of his political methods, and partly because 
he lacks the art of advertising his achievements and 
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showing them off to the best advantage. Mr. Taft’s 
conception of the functions of a President is the an- 
tithesis of Mr. Roosevelt’s. He does not, I should 
judge, regard it as any part of his duty to be cam- 
paigning in the country against the actions of Con- 
gress or trying to coerce the appointed representa- 
tives of the nation by stirring up popular indigna- 
tion against them. His idea is rather that the Presi- 
dent should advise, recommend, persuade, and reason, 
and if necessary veto; and not that he should regard 
Congress as an antagonistic body to be eternally 
bullied by fomenting, and concentrating against those 
of its members who are opposed to his policies, a 
tornado of resentment and abuse. From this it has 
followed that Mr. Taft has seemed more submissive 
and less stalwart than his predecessor and not so 
openly and actively “the people’s champion.” An- 
other consequence has been that Mr. Taft has con- 
sistently made harmony between the White House 
and the recognized leaders of the Republican party 
in Congress the keynote of his diplomacy. When he 
entered the Presidency the effective leadership of his 
party in both Houses of Congress, but in the Senate 
especially, was in the hands of men who were deeply 
committed to conservatism and who had successfully 
prevented Mr. Roosevelt from writing more than 
one or two of his policies on the statute book. Mr. 
Roosevelt bent them at times by appealing over their 
heads to the people at large, but he never really 
broke them. They still controlled the party and the 
course of legislation when Mr. Taft stepped into the 
White House; and with them he had to deal. He 
could not pass a single law without their assistance 
and co-operation. To antagonize them was to bring 
about an instantaneous deadlock. To coerce them, 
au Roosevelt, by the force of popular enthusiasm, 
was a task which, as I have said, Mr. Taft regarded 
as outside the strict functions of a President and 
for which in any case he was temperamentally un- 


‘fitted. There was thus nothing for it but to work 


With them and through them. Mr. Taft’s policy, 
therefore, was to play upon their fears of a Repub- 
lican defeat at the polls or upon their common sense 
or upon theif patriotism in the hope that they might 
be induced by temperate and friendly persuasion to 
pass a series of measures to which on principle they 
were strongly opposed. He preferred, in short, the 
coaxing and conciliatory tactics of a McKinley to the 
rougher methods of a Roosevelt. I do not believe 
that the American people have ever quite understood 
this. 

Another point which seems to me to be insufficiently 
realized is that Mr. Taft, by his quiet, good-humored, 
conciliatory persistence, has really done more to 
clinch the Roosevelt policies than Mr. Roosevelt him- 
self. Take, for example, the tax of one per cent. on 
the net earnings of corporations which he embodied in 
the Payne Tariff Act. I doubt whether Mr. Roose- 
velt, with his pistoling ways, could have gotten it 
through. Recommended by him, it would have some- 
how worn the aspect of an attack on capital and all 
the vested interests in the land would have joined in 
defeating it. Recommended by Mr. Taft simply as a 
means of providing the necessary revenue for the 
government, it was adopted by Congress, not, in- 
deed, without some opposition and not without dis- 
cussion, but with infinitely less of both than one 
might have expected. Its passage and its subse- 
quent ratification by the Supreme Court have vested 
in the government quite unprecedented powers for in- 
vestigating and controlling the trusts—powers that 
will greatly exalt the rights of the Federal govern- 
ment at the expense of the rights of the States, that 
will pave the way to a system of national incorpora- 
tion of all joint-stock companies, and that will, 1 
believe, profoundly affect the American theory of 
government. To have inaugurated so vast a revolu- 
tion with so little friction was a very great achieve- 
ment. But Mr. Taft got next to no credit for it and 
it is by now, I dare say, practically forgotten by 
most Americans. There I think one touches on one of 
Mr. Taft’s defects as a politician. I should be in- 
clined to describe him as one of the best, and at the 
same time one of the most unfortunate and mal- 
adroit, Presidents America has ever had. His record 
of positive achievement—free trade with the Philip- 
pines, the imposition of the Federal corporation tax, 
the adoption of a maximum and minimum tariff, the 
creation of the tariff board, the strengthening of the 
Tnterstate Commerce Commission, the enforcement of 
the Sherman act with remarkable vigor, discrimina- 
tion, and success, the great additions made in the 
past two years to the national reserves of forests 
and watersheds, the establishment of the Commerce 
Court and the Court of Customs Appeals, the pas- 
sage of the Employers’ Liability Act, the introduction 
of a rigid and business-like system of economy into 
the conduct of government, the striking improvement 
in the national finances of the United States, the 
dying-down of the Japanese-American feud, the firm- 
ness and forbearance shown in dealing with Mexico, 
with Nicaragua, and with Honduras—all this con- 
stitutes a record of indisputable efficiency and distinc- 
tion. But its political return has been almost nil. 
Mr. Taft has reaped little or no credit for his suc- 
cesses; he has been extravagantly blamed for his 
failures and his indiscretions—indiscretions that were 
for the most part the fruit of an excessive candor 
and honesty. 
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ad er HY are you star- 
ing so long at 
that hideous 


mummy?” asked young 
Mrs. Hersant, impa- 
tiently, and touched her 
husband’s arm. 

They were standing in 
the Egyptian Room at 
the British Museum. 
All about them were 
ranged the departed 
dynasties of the Land 
of the Nile — kings, 
princesses, and_ priests. 
Solemnly they stood in 
rows, cramped in their 
narrow, paint-besmeared 
sarcophagi, swathed fig- 
ures that were like 
human cocoons. Their 
drawn faces and leering 
smiles seemed ten times 
more grim and unearthly 
in the pale gray light 
that filtered down from 
the London skies. In 
dim corners gigantic fig- 
ures loomed: Colossi of 
Thebes, hawk - headed 
gods with advanced foot 
and raised, threatening 
arm, and bird-faced god- 
desses seated with limbs 
pressed closely together. 
Mystic symbols were t 
clasped in their hands. The sepulchral gloom of this 
dead civilization as displayed in this huge cavernous 
place oppressed the heart of young Mrs. Hersant. 

Her husband was deaf to her remark. He con- 
tinued to stare at the dead King Amenacherib ag; 
and the dead king stared back at him. Judith felt 
an inner resentment that he should be so absorbed 
in departed Egyptian kings, in old coins and inscrip- 
tions, for this was their honeymoon and she was that 
most despotic of all despots, a young wife jealously, 
overwhelmingly in love. During the entire voyage 
from New York, she reflected, bitterly, he had been 
absorbed in something and it was not always herself. 
Now they were in London. He was still the very 
soul of devotion and tenderness, only there was a new 
forgetfulness in him, some strange absorption she 
could not fathom. Ever since they had arrived in 
England’s capital he had dragged her around to 
museums and famous collections. Had his profession 
been archeology this would have seemed reasonable, 
but Albert Hersant was a physician. He seemed like 
a man devoted to some secret, relentless quest, a soul 
hounded on by some desperate hope. Always, in an- 
swer to her perplexed. questions, he would smile sweet- 
ly and assure her that it was necessary for untraveled 
Americans to study these rare things of the Old 
World. Somehow she felt that the mystery of his 
search was in some way bound up with the mystery 
he carried about with him in one of the pockets of 
his waistcoat. 

At last Dr. Hersant turned from the shriveled and 
leathery features of King Amenacherib II. and smiled 
into the vexed but blooming face of his wife. “ Ah, 
my dear,” he said, “ he’s the very image of Uncle Walt. 
I’m sure the good old man is grinning up at the 
roots of the daisies, just as old Amenacherib is grin- 
ning out at us.” Then he added, mystically, “ And 
they know what they know.” 

Judith did not like the ridged sardonic grin on 
Amenacherib’s face, nor the oracular tone which Albert 
had assumed. She stood moodily aside and frowned 
at the seated figure of the god Anubis, the jackal- 
headed, hewn in polished granite. Ever since he had 
inherited this money from that queer old uncle of 
his he seemed also to have inherited some of that 
uncle’s queerness and perversity. 


When good fortune had at last deseended upon the 
pinched, spartan existence of Dr. Albert Hersant it 
descended like a shower. For thirty-one years he had 
lived poor, and but that his Uncle Walt had died 
before him he would have died poor. Life seemed 
to bear both him and Judith a grudge. It was as 
if it sought to keep them in a state of single cursed- 
ness, for it was life without lucre and seemed doomed 
to remain life that could afford no shelter to love. 
There had been a deep thirst in their hearts for that 
first of all human needs—a home—a retreat in which 
there could be close, ever closer communion of mind 
and heart. But this prize seemed hung inaccessibly 
out of reach of a penniless young physician, who had 
a single room which served as consultation-room, 
study, and artfully concealed bedroom all in one, above 
a millinery store in a poor suburb of East New York. 

Yes, King Amenacherib bore a startling resemblance 
to his old Uncle Wait—as he had last seen him, 
propped up in bed in one of the black and gloomy 
chambers of his old mansion in Tarrytown. 

“You are prompt, my boy,” the old man had 
croaked. “That is well. Time and tide wait for 
no man—but the lawyer, the doctor, and the minister 
do—at least for old fellows like me who can’t carry 
away their brass.” 





**No, no, don’t you undo it here,” he cried 


The sick man had had a fit of violent, cackling 
laughter. Then he assured his nephew that he was 
about to reward him for the splendid spartan spirit 
he had displayed. He intended to bequeath to him 
his entire collections. of armor, paintings, bronzes, and 
coins, as well as this huge and somber house at 
Tarrytown. 

“Tve had my fun of the things,” said he, in his 
piping voice, “and now it’s your turn. And when 
you’re ready to lay them down do as I’m doing now. 
Of course you can now marry that lady love of yours. 
Love? Ha! ha! it always seemed a frightful risk 
to take for the sake of happiness. No, the wise man 
does not expect happiness. He is content to remain 
interested as he goes along.” 

He shrank back into ‘the pillow, then suddenly 
reached forth his leng, bony hand and seized his 
nephew’s. 

“There’s one thing I’m going to give you,” said 
he. “It’s the rarest thing I have—or any one else 
has. It’s the only one in the world. At first I 
thought I’d take it with me, but now I’m decided to 
leave it in your care. They’ve called me a miser, but 





‘“Won’t you let me go to my husband ?” 
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T’ve only been a miser 
with this. You wust 


you ever show it tc a 
woman or she’ll try to 
make you turn it i:to 
some gaud or gewgaw!” 

He raised himself pain- 
fully and clawed uner 
the pillow. He drew forth 
a piece of soft leather 
folded several times and 
black with wear. his 
he thrust into the young 
doctor’s hand. There 
was something hard and 
heavy inside the leather 
wrapper. 

“No, no, don’t you 
undo it here,” he cried; 
“T can’t bear to see it 
again!” 

Eleven days later old 
Walter Hersant left the 
gloomy, damp, tomb-like 
mansion to occupy a 
bright, cheerful, white 
marble mausoleum which 
he had ordered to be 
built for himself in a sunny spot of the Home of 
Peace. And after’ a proper interval Dr. Albert Her- 
sant married Judith Flanders. 


Here they now stood, in the holy middle of their 
honeymoon, in the Egyptian Room of the British 
Museum—with a secret like a drawn sword between 
them. Judith felt that her happiness was crumbling. 
These evil-faced, monstrous deities appeared to mock 
her. What was it that occupied her husband thus? 
What did he hoard in his pocket? And sometimes 
take out when he thought himself safe and gloat over 
like a miser? Was it perhaps some note, some treas- 
ured token from another woman? At the mere thought 
a ragged knife seemed to cleave her heart. Her curi- 
osity became a raging ache. But the more fiercely 
it writhed and burned within her, the greater the 
effort she made to conceal it from him. He seemed 
blissfully unconscious of her agony. In fact, he in- 
creased it by his triumphant boastful bearing toward 
all the greatest collections of antiquities. When she 
was depressed he attributed it to the moods which 
afflict all high-strung and finely organized natures, 
and then he became professional in manner. 

She now moved on slowly amid the bestial figures 
of the lotus land. Her husband at last tore him- 
self away from his fascinated contemplation of 


Amenacherib II. They passed into the rooms devoted ° 


to collections of old lace over which Judith, forgetting 
her grievances, went into raptures, while Hersant 
stood by patiently smiling. But in the lofty saloons, 
where the magnificent collections of coins lay dis- 
played, it was again his turn. He examined case 
after case with the utmost care. He bent himself at 
right angles over the cases and scrutinized the coins 
until his eyes swam and his face flushed purple. 

“Oh, I’m only admiring the beauty of the work- 
manship,” was his reply to her exclamations of 
alarm. 

Suddenly she heard him ery aloud. She turned and 
stared at him, and one of the sleepy attendants awoke 
and stared likewise. Dr. Hersant was standing, or, 
rather, balancing in a petrified attitude of amaze- 
ment and stupefaction, his mouth open, his face as 
gray as the skies that lowered through the tall win- 
dows. 

“For heaven’s sake, Albert, what is the matter?” 
cried Judith, rushing toward him. The attendant, 
suddenly alive to his duties, looked sternly suspicious 
and drew nearer. Dr. Hersant recovered himself and 
made what was a leap, rather than a step, away from 
the case. 

“Oh, it’s nothing, dear,” he remarked. “I was 
staggered for a moment by the beauty of one of these 
coins.” 

“You are easily staggered!” said Judith, tartly. 

Hastily Hersant left the room and felt the cold, 
official eye of the now vigilant attendant following him 
out. On the way back to the hotel Hersant acted very 
strangely. He was restless and disturbed during the 
remainder of that day. At intervals he made excuses 
to secrete himself in out-of-the-way corners of tlie 
hotel. When letters arrived for him during one of 
these absences she scanned every one of them sharply. 
But none was in a feminine hand. 

“The only one in the world!” she heard him mutter. 
as if the thought troubled him. Decidedly her hus- 
band was growing queer. Fear, like a rank wee, 
now shot up in her heart and arrayed itself side by 
side with the rank jungle growths of jealousy and sick 
curiosity. 

She knew that like herself he had not a single 
acquaintance. in London’s wilderness. Yet now lie 
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yas specializing, he said, in things that would simply 
hore her. Where? 

“Oh, at some of the museums,” he would answer. 

He wrote letters to and received letters from the 
Curator of the British Museum. His abstraction was 
growing: greater, but now it was also tinged with 
nervousness and restless brooding. ; 

On the fifth day of these mysterious excursions of 
his Judith could bear the suspense and mystery no 
l-nger. She resolved to follow him—to spy on him. 
Ii was a resolution made with a shamed heart, but it 
yas made. She dressed herself ready for instant pur- 
suit. When he finaily kissed her and went out she 
followed almost immediately. She kept a safe distance 
between them, her eyes fixed on the back of his head. 
He made his way through the green, leafy squares of 
Tloomsbury, then entered the ponderous iron gates 
that led to the black and towering portico of the 
British Museum. 

By the time she herselt entered the vestibule he had 
vanished. But, as if by instinct, she knew where to 
look for him. There was a sort of triumphant joy 
at her heart. After all, he had not lied to her; he 
had really come to the museum. Still, she had heard 
that it was a favorite meeting-placg for couples. 
Perhaps— 


Dr. Albert Hersant ‘made his way directly to the 
room of ancient Greek coins. He drew forth a letter 
which he presented to the attendant, the very same 
attendant who less than a week before had regarded 
him with suspicious eye. The man grew instantly 
alert and civil, touched his cap, and hurried away 
to the adjoining office of the Curator. In a few 
minutes he appeared with a bunch of long keys. As 
if by magic several other attendants and a tall police- 
man suddenly materialized. They lounged with 
studied carelessness in 
the neighborhood of the 
glass case where IHersant 
stood. The man with the 
keys unlocked the case 
and drew forth a tray 
lined with black velvet. 
Some twenty antique 
coins of gold nestled 
upon it. Very reverent- 
ly Hersant took up one 
of these. His hand 
trembled. It was a 
splendid golden stater 
of the period antedating 
Philip of Macedon. On 
one side there was en- 
graved a magnificent 
head of Aphrodite, on 
the other a shrine with 
a fire. He turned it 
over and over, then drew 
a magnifying-glass from 
his pocket and cocked 
his eye at it. The other 
attendants seemed to be 
only mildly interested. 
A few visitors browsed 
among the other cases. 
A black fog was brewing 
without; the light failed. 

“May I take it closer 
to the window?” asked 
Hersant of the attendant. 

“Yes, sir,” said the 
man. 

Once again the young 
doctor scrutinized it 
closely and weighed it in 
his hand. Soon a serene 
smile of the deepest 
satisfaction passed over 
his face. He put the coin back in its little velvet 
nest on the tray, then entered into a short conversa- 
tion with the attendant. The man then carried the 
tray to the case, slid it into place with several jerks, 
drew up the flap, and locked it. As he bent over the 
top of the case he uttered a hoarse exclamation of 
alarm. 

“Tt’s gone!” he gasped. 

Instantly his fellow-attendants sprang to his side, 
the ponderous policeman, too, and stared down at the 
empty nest in the tray in which but a moment before 
the precious disk of gold had lain! They drew out 
the tray again and peered into the recess. The golden 
stater had vanished into thin air. 

“Gone?” cried Hersant, rushing up to the case. 
‘ Impossible!” 

“It’s missing from the tray, sir,” said the at- 
tendant who had unlocked the treasure..and trembled 
visibly. 

“ Well, didn’t you put it back?” asked Dr. Hersant. 
“ Didn’t you see it there?” 

“Yes, I’m sure it was there,” stammered the poor 
man—* at least, I think it was.” 

A vague conviction of the awful uncertainty of all 
mortal things. seized his soul. The other attendants 
grouped themselves in a sort of loose ring about. the 
two. The police officer,.in response to a whisper from 
one of them, began to urge the other visitors toward 
the door, where he stationed himself like a sentry, 
barring the way to a throng which had already as- 
sembled in the outer corridor. 

“A sleight-o’-hand man,” whispered one of the 
uniformed men to another; “I’ve seen him about 
here a good bit o’ late.” 

“Tl bet he’s a Yank,” the other whispered in 
return. 

The frightened attendant with the keys went to 
summon the Curator. This gentleman appeared at 
once, controlling his evident agitation by heroic ef- 
forts of the facial muscles. Dr. Henry Melvitte was 
a tall slim man, with eveglasses, long gray hair, short 
side-whiskers, and a pair of mild and faded eyes. His 
manner was one of courtly affability—harmonizing 
with the long, semi-clerical frock coat he wore, and 
with the pride, dignity, and authority of his position. 


began to absent himself for hours at a time. He ~ 
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He was the watch-dog of the greatest treasure-house 
in all the world. 

He approached Dr. Hersant with majestic step. 
His voice was measured and bland. 

“The attendant, sir. tells me that the coin which 
you obtained my special permission to examine is 
missing. How it has disappeared he does not pretend 
to say. You will therefore, I trust, not consider this 
as any reflection made upon your integrity in the mat- 
ar We make no charge against you, sir, absolutely 

one. 

“T should hope not!” said Hersant, stiffening his 
spine. 

“ Nevertheless,” the Curator went on with just 
the proper amount-of emphasis, “much as we regret 
it, we shall, under the circumstances, be forced to 
detain you until the coin is found.” 

When unpleasant duties were in the wind he always 
spoke of himself as ‘* we.” 

“Very well,” answered Hersant, coolly, then, not to 
be outdone in courtesy, he hastily added “sir.” The 
Curator, like a well-disciplined phonograph, spoke 
again. ; 

“The great interest you have displayed in this 
particular coin is, I must say, most exceptional. It 
is the rarest and most valuable coin in the entire 
collection. This specimen may said, in fact, to 
be without price. It is the only one of its kind in 
the world. Of that I may presumably suppose you 
to have been aware?” : 

“That is what the label said, sir,” answered Hersant 
and repressed a smile he felt would be unwise. 

“May I make free to ask what may have actuated 
your great interest in this particular coin, Mr.— 
Mr.—” 

“ Dr. Hersant.” said the suspected thief; “here is 
my card, Mr.—I beg your pardon, Dr. Melvitte.” 

Dr. Melvitte took it and bowed. 








“Well, didn’t you put it back?” asked Dr. Hersant 


“My interest in the gold stater of Aphrodite,” 
Hersant went on, “ is:purely antiquarian. I am a col- 
lector myself—at least, I have a collection.” 

“ Ah,” said the Curator as his pale eyes grew sud- 
denly bright—“I see!” 

In his long experience he had encountered many 
fanatics who had collections and would have com- 
mitted murder to obtain some madly coveted treas- 
ure. 

The attendants were making a frantic but hopeless 
search along the marble floor. 

“Turn on the lights,” commanded the Curator— 
“look everywhere.” 

The room swam in light as the electricity leaped 
into its globes. A gray hair from the Curator’s head 
would have been visible on the floor. The Curator 
began to assume a sterner, more inquisitorial manner. 
The silver in his voice became steel. 

“Under the circumstances, sir, there remains noth- 
ing for us,to do but to order you to be searched. 
Painful as this necessity may prove, not only to you 
but to us, you will: agree, I am sure, that inasmuch 
as you have protested your innocence this is the only 
way to prove it. Will you kindly step into my 
office, sir? Lamson, show the gentleman in.” 

Dr. Hersant did not move. But instantly his face 
took on a livid pallor and a visible trembling came 
over him. A look as of guilty fear leaped into his 
eyes. 

“Tl not be searched!” he exclaimed, vehemently. 
“ Certainly not!” 

The signs of fear had not gone unnoticed by the 
oe and his men. Dr, Melvitte turned around 
sharply. 

“Have that door shut!” he ordered in an impera- 
tive tone, pointing to the open doorway through which 
several rows of faces were to be seen, “and ask the 
officer to come here.” 

The tall policeman began drawing up the stay-bolts 
to swing the heavy door shut in the face of the crowd. 
But the shrill voice of an excited woman broke forth 
pene the pretty pathetic face of Mrs. Hersant gazed up 
at him. 

“My husband!” she implored. “Won’t you let me 
go to my husband?” : 
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She held out her arms to the doctor across the 
vastness of floor and show-cases and cried: 

“ Albert!” 

The policeman stood perplexed. Albert made a few 
steps toward his young wife. 

“Kindly remain where you are, Dr. Hersant,” said 
the Curator, firmly. 

He then went to the door—and fell at the first 
fire from those tearful eyes. No doubt he thought 
her far too fair to” be the mere accomplice of a 
thief. 

“Very well, madam,” he said, bowing. “I must, 
however, ask you not to approach nor converse with 
your husband until this matter is settled—settled to 
my satisfaction.” 

With throbbing heart Judith entered and stood anx- 
ious-eyed at a distance. Of what wild act had her 
husband been guilty? 

“Once more, Dr. Hersant,” said the Curator, glane- 
ing at the card, “I ask you whether you will allow 
yourself to be searched.” 

“No, sir! I absolutely refuse!” 

“T trust, sir, that you will not make it necessary 
for us to assert the authority imposed in us and use 
force,” said the Curator, with a graceful gesture 
toward the portentous policeman. 

“T am willing to remain here as long as you please 
—all night if necessary—until the coin is found. But 
I will not, I positively will not consent to being 
searched!” cried Dr. Hersant, pale and grim. 

Judith looked on with puzzled, terrified eyes, then 
begged one of the attendants to explain this enigma 
to her. He mumbled a few words and pointed toward 
the case of coins. 

“Sir, I deplore, I deplore extremely that your atti- 
tude, your most unreasonable attitude, leaves me no 
other alternative but to order vou to be searched. 
There will be no force—save such as you yourself 
choose to make neces- 
sary.” 

The Curator motioned 
to the policeman and one 
of the attendants. With 
grim, determined faces 
they advanced upon Her- 
sant. He fell back a few 
steps and braced him- 
self against one of the 
r glass cases. The two 
men seized him by the 
arms. A third stepped 
up to explore his pockets. 

“TIT protest,” shouted 
Dr. Hersant, struggling 
furiously —“I protest 
against being searched. 
I am an American citi- 
zen. I protest against 
this outrage.” 

The Curator stood 
calmly by, a monument 
of justice and authority. 
Judith gave a shriek. 

“T shall complain to 
the American Consul!” 
eried her husband, furi- 
ously. 

Judith came bounding 
to his side and tugged 
at the arm of the gigan- 
tic policeman as a child 
might have tugged at 
the main bough of an 
oak. 

“Let him go!” she 
screamed, and her eyes 
flashed. 

The men at a sign 
from the Curator let go 
their hold. 

“How dare you lay hands on him!” cried Mrs. 
Hersant. 

“ Madam,” said the Curator, sternly, “ if you inter- 
tere you will be asked to leave. Until the missing 
coin is found we shall detain your husband—and 
search him, too.” 

“T saw the attendant put it back in the case,” ex- 
claimed the young doctor in a harsh voice. “ Why 
don’t you search him!” 

“We have looked everywhere. It ill becomes you, 
sir,_to attempt to fasten suspicion on an old and 
trusted employee,” said Dr. Melvitte. 

“Have you looked in the case?’ asked Judith, sud- 
denly. 

The Curator looked interrogatively at his hench- 
men. No, they had not looked in the case, but into 
it. It was plain to any one with eyes that the coin 
was not there. 

“Well, you had better look again—or let me look— 
before you charge my husband with theft,” said Judith, 
indignantly. 

The Curator himself unlocked the case and drew 
forth the tray. The Curator thrust in his white and 
slender hand, but found nothing. Then Judith reached 
in with her tiny gloved fingers. When she withdrew 
her hand there in the little palm the golden stater 
gleamed in the electric rays. There was a murmur of 
surprise. 

“Take your old coin,” she said, and flung the 
precious disk at the feet of the Curator. 

“It must have slipped out,” stammered the man 
who had wielded the keys, “when I pushed it back.” 

He winced under the stern eye of the Curator. Then 
Dr. Melvitte’s entire bearing underwent a sudden 
change. The rigid marble monument of authority 
and justice softened into a plastic statue of confusion 
and humility. The tones of steel once more became 
a silver mellow. 

“Sir,” said he, “I owe you a thousand pardons. 
But you must have realized the difficulty of my posi- 
tion. I am extremely sorry.” 

“Oh yes,” said Dr. Hersant, with the most astound- 
ing affability “T don’t blame you in the least.” 

“Why, then, may I ask,” said the Curator, “did 

(Continued on page 30) 
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From a portrait in the collection of F. H. Meserve 


PROPHECY 


‘* Genius disdaings a beaten path. . . . It scorns to tread in the footstep of any predecessor: ... . It thirsts and burns fer disti 
that some man possessed of the loftiest genius, coupled with ambition to push it to its utmost stretch, will at some {ime $ 
intelligent, to successfully frustrate his designs. Distinction will be his paramount object, and although he would as willing! 
up, he would set boldly to the task of pulling down, Here, then, is a probable case highly dangerous, and such an one as cowl! 





















































FULFILMENT | 


or distil possible, it will have it whether at the expense of emancipating slaves or enslaving freemen. Is it unreasonable, then, to expect 
lime SHMMIst us? And when such an one does, it will require the people to be . . . attached to the government and laws, and generally 
willings '€ 80, acquire it by doing good as harm, yet, that opportunity being past, and nothing left to be done in the way of building 
could Mttisted before.’’—From an address delivered by Abraham Lincoln before the Young. Men’s Lyceum of Springfield, Illinois, January 27, 1837. 








A REGION 


AND ABOUNDING IN 


AOPN the past the growth of Wash- 
Ov? ington has been larg:ly that of an 
7 official and residential city. Its 
N geographical location is, however, 
G3 peculiarly favorable to commercial 
aS and industrial development. It is the 
Ne Cis) gateway through which flows a large 
Leag>ewes> proportion of the travel and com- 
, “““ merce between the northeastern sec- 
tion of the United States and the entire region south 
of the Ohio and Potomac rivers and east of the Missis- 
sippi. The Potomac River affords a highway to the 
ports at the mouth of Chesapeake Bay. It is a logical 
location for the building up of a great commercial 
city for the distribution of the products of the North- 
east throughout the Southeastern section, and of the 
products of the Southeast throughout the Northeastern 
States. It is a logical location for the concentration 
of the raw materials of both sections for conversion 
into manufactured articles. 

I believe it to be inevitable that in the future we 
shall witness a commercial and industrial growth so 
concentrated in certain localities in proximity to 
lines of transportation as in no way to interfere.with 
either the governmental or residential development of 
the city. on 

The potential commercial and industrial importan 
of Washington lies in its relation to the Southeastern 
States, a region of unsurpassed economic strength 
based upon a wide variety of products and upon abun- 
dant and diversified natural resources. There is. prob- 
ably no other section in the United States in which 
opportunities are so abundant as in the Southeast. 

One of the most important advantages of this sec- 
tion is its climate. The winters are mild and rela- 
tively short, and the summer heat is not excessive, sun- 
strokes in Southeastern cities being more rare than 
in those of the North and Middle West. It has a 
climate which invites to outdoor life, and in which 
outdoor work can be carried on practically through- 
out the year. 

Tourists from all parts of the United States throng 
the winter resorts of the Southeast during the months 
of northern cold. Home-seekers and tourists are 
learning that there are places in this section that 
rank with more northern localities as summer resorts 
and for the location of summer homes. Such is the 
far-famed “ Land of the Sky” in western North Caro- 
lina, the advantages of which, as a resort at all 
seasons of the year and as a place of residence, are 
constantly becoming better known. 

The long growing seasons are particularly favor- 
able to agriculture. The Southeastern farmer, in addi- 
tion to the crops peculiar to his section, can grow suc- 
cessfully all those of the North and West as well, and 
he can do it without danger of having his season’s 
profits wiped out in the fall by an early frost. 

There is no section of the United States that can 
surpass the Southeast in corn production, The world’s 
record for a single acre—255 bushels—was made in 
South Carolina, and records of, over 200 bushels are 
not uncommon. Southeastern-corn ranks high. in 
quality as well as quantity. The prize of a silver 
cup, valued at $1,000, awarded at the American 
Land and Irrigation Exposition at Madison Square 
Garden last year for the best thirty ears of corn, and 
competed for by corn-growers from all parts of the 
United States, was won by a Virginia farmer. Ex- 
cellent results are also obtained with other’ grains 
and with a great variety of forage crops. 

The fruit and vegetable grower in the Southeast 
finds the climate greatly to his advantage. 

With the efficient railway service of the present day, 
he is able to market his products in the- Northern 
States before they meet the competition of local .pro- 
ducers. The market demand for these products 
throughout the Northern and Western States is con- 
stantly broadening. 

An economic change of great importance to the 
Southeastern States is now in progress in the cutting 
up of the great cattle ranges of the West into farms 
and the consequent falling off in the supply of meat 
products from that source. At the same time the 
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RICH IN NATURAL RESOURCES 


AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL OPPORTUNITIES 


By W. W. Finley 


demand for meat products of all kinds for domestic 
consumption and for export is increasing. This de- 
mand must be met by an increase in the supply of 
farm-grown meats. eretofore Southeastern farmers 
have not produced sufficient meat to supply their 
home markets. They are rapidly awakening to their 
opportunities in this respect. Experiments conducted 
by the United States Department of Agriculture have 
demonstrated that there is no part of the United 
States in which meats can be produced cheaper than 
in the Southeast, where an abundance of forage crops 
and long grazing seasons greatly reduce the cost of 
feeding. Southeastern farmers are also iearning that, 
in addition to the direct profit from raising live-stock, 
the indirect profit resulting from the building up of 


state of the market in order to buy supplies which } 

can produce on the farm, but can market it wh 

there is an economic demand for it. If he carri: 

diversification so far as to have other things beside. 
cotton for sale, he is in a still stronger position. 
What this will mean to the South it is difficult t. 
overestimate. It will greatly increase the purchasin:: 
power of the entire section and result in a larger con 
sumption of manufactured articles of all kinds. 

The economic law tending to concentrate manufac- 
turing in proximity to sources of raw materials and 
to power resources. is working in favor of the South- 
east. Formerly, substantially all of the raw materials 
produced in the section were shipped to other locali- 
ties, where they became the bases of profitable indus. 

tries. Now, increasing 
proportions of cotton, 
tobaceo, timber, iro: 











ore, and other raw ma- 
terials of the section 
are put through ai 
least the primary proc- 
esses of manufacturing 
in Southeastern plants. 
The rate at which the 
manufacturing busines 
of the section is de- 
veloping is indicated 
by the reports of the 
United States Census. 
which show that from 
1880 to 1909 there was 
an increase in the an- 
nual value of manufac- 
tured products in the 
ten Southeastern States 
from $287,110,000 to 
$1,617,839,000, or 463 
per cent. 

As in agriculture, so 
in manufacturing, the 








Coal and coke production in the Southeastern States 


soil productivity by the use of barn-yard manure is an 
important item. A great advantage enjoyed by the 
live-stock farmer of this section is his proximity to 
the markets of the great consuming centers of the 
Northeastern States and to the Atlantic ports from 
which live animals and meat products are shipped to 
Furope. As a result of these favorable conditions, the 
farmers of the Southeast are giving increased atten- 
tion to the live-stock industry as a feature of diversi- 
fied farming. 

That the Southeastern farmer has not in former 
years made more of his opportunities for diversified 
tarming has, been due to the fact that the world has 
looked to the southern section of the United States 
for by far the greater part of its supply of cotton. 
This gives to the farmer of the cotton belt. an 
economic advantage such as is enjoyed in no other 
agricultural region. Cotton has come to be looked 
upon as the great money crop of the South and the 
foundation of its credit system, and many farmers 
have devoted their attention almost exclusively to this 
one crop. The practical application of science to 
farming is now rapidly changing this system. It has 
been demonstrated that, by the rotation of crops, the 
raising of live-stock, and the intelligent use of com- 
mercial fertilizers, soil productivity may be so built 
up that the yield of cotton can be kept abreast of the 
world demand by increasing the average production 
per acre, leaving the land thus released from cotton 
to be devoted to diversified farming. This new system 
is being adopted so generally as to justify the predic- 
tion that within a few years the Southern cotton 
farmer who does not produce at least enough of other 
products to supply the men and animals .on the farm 
will be exceptional. The advantages.of this system 
are manifest. The farmer who follows it is not under 
the necessity of selling cotton without regard for the 


present tendency in the 
Southeast is in the di- 
rection of diversitica- 
tion. In some lines the 
progress of the past 
has been largely in primary manufacturing, thie 
products of which form the raw materials of secondary 
industries. The development of primary industries is 
continuing, but secondary manufacturing is receiving 
more attention, and much of the progress of the future 
will be-in the direction of turning out articles ready 
for the final consumer. 

No review of the economic strength of the South- 
eastern States would be complete without reference 
to their advantageous geographical relation to the 
Latin-American countries and to the Panama Canal. 
The reports of the United States Bureau of Statistics 
show that exports from the United States to Central 
and South America and the West India islands are 
increasing more rapidly than to other parts of ‘the 
world. he Southeastern States produce a great 
variety of commodities in demand in those markets, 
and the natural highways to them lie through ‘the 
South-Atlantic and Gulf ports. Shipments from those 
ports, except as to the West Indies and some of the 
Central-American countries, have heretofore been re- 
— by the lack of direct and regular steamship 
ines. 

This handicap is now being overcome. A direct 
line with regular sailings has been placed in opera- 
tion between New Orleans and Rio de Janeiro, and 
Santos, Brazil, and Buenos Ayres, Argentina. Plans 
are now being perfected for the establishment of* a 
line between Mobile, Alabama, and South-American 
ports, and enterprising business men in the South- 
Atlantic: cities are looking forward to the inaugura- 
tion ‘of ‘similar direct service. With the opening’ of 
the Panama Canal these South-Atlantic and ‘Gulf 
ports, with their relatively short ocean ‘ voyages to 
the canal, will be the logical gateways for trade be- 
tween a large part of the United States and the Pa- 
cific ports of Central and South America. 
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GALVESTON’S NEW LINK WITH TEXAS 


THE NEW CAUSEWAY CONNECTING GALVESTON WITH THE MAINLAND, OPENED RECENTLY BY GOVERNOR COLQUIT. IT CONTAINS 2,445 FEET OF ARCH BRIDGE, WITH 
A 100-FOOT SPAN FOR RIGHT OF WAY OF PASSING VESSELS, AND A PROTECTED ROADWAY 3,696 FEET LONG ON THE MAINLAND SIDE AND 5,523 FEET LONG AT THE 
; ISLAND END. IT COST $2,000,000 AND TOOK TWO AND A HALF YEARS TO COMPLETE THIS REMARKABLE CONSTRUCTION, 
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The City that Rose 


from a Ruin 


WHAT RICHMOND HAS ACCOM- 
PLISHED IN HALF A CENTURY 
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By SPENCER WOLCOTT 


REAT men and great events have 
given Richmond fame as enduring 
Was the Republic itself. For four 
(ns years it was the storm center of the 
Re8 most destructive war of modern 
\) times. When the conflict ended the 

city was a shell-shattered, fire- 





toward making their city pre-eminent industrially 
and commercially. To-day the country is beginning to 
realize the measure of their accomplishment. In 
compact city building, in modern municipal improve- 
ment, and in the diversity and importance of its manu- 
facturing interests the Richmond of to-day is equaled 
by few cities of its size in the country. ; 

Captain John Smith was the projector of Rich- 
mond and Colonel William Byrd was the founder. In 
May, 1607, shortly after the landing of the English 
settlers at Jamestown, Smith and some others ascend- 
ed the James River as far as the spot where Richmond 
now stands. Two years later, Smith, who was then 
president at Jamestown, desiring to find a better loca- 
tion for the colony, returned and bought from the 
Indians some land near the present site of Richmond. 
So pleased was he with the place that he called it 
* None Such.” 

In 1733 Colonel William Byrd founded Richmond. 
Four years later he began to advertise its advantages 
in the Virginia Gazette. In 1756, to expedite sales of 
lots in the new town, Byrd’s son established a lottery. 

The General Assembly of Virginia established the 
town of Richmond in 1742. It became the capital of 
the State in 1779, when the seat of government was 
removed there from the more ancient city of Williams- 
burgh. It was the capital of the Southern Confederacy 
during the great war between the States. No other 
city in the country has so many points of historic 
interest in and about it. Every important era in the 
growth of the whole country has left some more or less 
enduring trace in this region, rich in its battle-fields, 
its historic buildings, and its monuments. 

But richer still is Richmond in the three funda- 
mental elements necessary for successful manufactur- 
ing—raw materials, power, and transportation. The 
city spreads along both banks of the James, where the 
falls of the river meet the tides of the-sea. The splen- 
did waterpower furnished by the falls solves the prob- 
lem of production. The broad, navigable river flowing 
to the sea is the natural highway of distribution. No 
doubt these were two great factors in the first selec- 
tion of the site for the city. Before the days of 
steam the harnessed waters of the James furnished the 
power for cotton mills, for flouring mills, and for 
mills for the manufacture of products of wood and 
iron. When the utility of coal was discovered it was 
found that there were rich fields of this fuel near the 
city, and for a time coal was the king of industrial 
Richmond. To-day the development of electricity from 
the waterpower of the James River is being carried 
out to the best advantage. The deep, strong currents 
of the stream still carry much commerce seaward, but 
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A glimpse of Richmond, looking west from the Chamber of Commerce 


six great railroads offer other outlets to the north and 
south and west. As a result of its transportation 
advantages Richmond’s jobbing trade is second only 
to its manufacturing interests in value, for the city 
occupies a strategic position especially as a great 
gateway to the south. There is no section of the coun- 
try, no market of the world that Richmond’s products 
cannot reach as cheaply and as easily as almost any 
other city. 

In the matter of raw materials of many kinds and 
their economical assembling Richmond possesses many 
advantages. The principal agricultural product of the 
State, besides the cereal staples, is tobacco. Tobacco 
grows near and all around Richmond, and is famous 
for its quality the world over wherever the weed is 
used. There are forests of waving pine and sturdy oak 
and towering poplar within easy reach of Richmond. 
In the hills of Virginia and West Virginia are great 
beds of coal and iron. The cotton-fields of the Caro- 
linas and of the Old Dominion also pour their wealth 
of material naturally, easily, and cheaply into the 
lap of Richmond. 

At the close of 1911 the number of manufacturing 
plants in Richmond was 1,871. They employed 32,326 
laborers. The capital invested amounted to $35,354.- 
405, and the sales value of their product came to 
$95,707,640. The number of establishments increased 
nearly one hundred over the preceding year and the 
total of the output about $5,250,000. Few cities of 
130,000 population can show a record that approaches 
that. 

Of course tobacco is one of the big industries, the 
output in the form cf cigars, cigarettes, and cheroots 
being valued at $6,450,000, and tobacco for the pipe 
and for chewing at close to $16,000,000. The next 
biggest industry is in the working of iron. Richmond’s 
foundries, machine-shops, and agricultural implement 
factories produced more than $10,000,000 worth of 
material last year. Fertilizers, chemicals, cement, 
lime, grease, tallow, and roofing are a group of indus- 
tries whose combined product was valued at $9,625,050 
in 1911. Next in rank stand the manufactures of 
flour, cornmeal, yeast powders, flavorings, and bluings, 
with a combined output of nearly $7,000,000. Boots 
and shoes, boxes and bags, printing and publishing 
contributed last year between four and five million 
dollars each to make up the big industrial total. 
Drugs, medicine, and perfumery made in Richmond 
sell for close to $3,000,000 every year and are steadily 
increasing. The meat-packing industry sells about 
$3,300,000 of its product each year, and the output of 
the woodenware manufactures is about the same in 
value. From automobiles to woodenware, in the alpha- 
betically arranged list of Richmond’s activities, there 
is hardly an industry that is not represented by any 
number from a dozen to more than two hundred 
different plants. The building of locomotives is 
conducted on a very large scale. One of the greatest 
foundries and machine-shops in America is in Rich- 
mond; so is one of the most extensive nail factories. 
There are three big paper mills and the largest baking- 
powder factory in the world. 

So diverse are the manufactures of Richmond that 
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Richmond as a railroad center. 


Where three trunk lines cross 
19 


the city is saved from those periods of depression that 
invariably come to a community that is dominated by 
a single industry, when for some reason or other the 
demand slackens or stagnates. Business may be dull 
in spots here and there and now and then in Richmond, 
but it is always brisk in the majority of ‘manufac- 
turing iines. For instance, in good times or bad 
people use blotting-paper. Three Richmond mills turn 
out sixty-five per cent. of all the blotting-paper used in 
the United States. Blotting-paper, by the way, is 
looked upon as the cheapest of all commodities, but it 
is really a very expensive product because it is made 
largely of rags. An enormous pickle factory that was 
started by a woman in her own kitchen, in order to 
make a little extra money, is another of Richmond’s 
remarkable industries. Its founder is still at the head 
of the business and sells her product all over the earth. 
The manufacture of cedar into articles of daily house- 
hold use is carried on in a Richmond plant that is 
the largest of its kind in the world. 

Great as are the number of mills that are run by 
waterpower from the James River, this source of 
power is not yet utilized to its full, and offers splendid 
opportunities for future development. Beginning with- 
in the corporate limits of Richmond and extending up 
the river for thirty miles is a succession of falls aggre- 
gating 160 feet, and it is — a matter of multiply- 
ing the number of dams to make that historic stream 
furnish many times the amount of horse-power that is 
now being used. There are four or five dams within 
the city limits. The city owns some of this power de- 
velopment. Part of it is used to run the pumps of its 
water-plant and another portion for generating the 
electricity for municipal lighting purposes. 

Next to her manufacturing interests Richmond’s 
wholesale trade occupies the most important place. 
The jobbing houses there employ a capital of nearly 
$13.500,000 and do an annual business of about $75,- 
000,000. 

All this great volume of business calls for large 
banking facilities. Richmond has eighteen banks and 
trust companies whose combined assets total about 
$65,500,000. Aside from these there are a number of 
prominent and long established private bankers who 
do a large business, 

The development of home insurance companies in 
the South was a slow process for many years after the 
war. Most of the old companies had been either wiped 
out of existence or sorely crippled by the vicissitudes 
of that period, and there was little local wealth 
available for putting them on their feet again. Rich- 
mond is now the home of five insurance companies, 
three fire and two life. Their combined income is 
about $5,000,000. 

In the erection of office buildings and other business 
structures, hotels, apartment-houses, residences, etc., 
Richmond has been particularly active. Of the entire 
building values of the city, taxable and non-taxable, 
about twenty-one per cent. has been created in the 
past four years. 

The municipality itself is in a highly prosperous 
condition. The property owned by the city is valued 
at more than $20,000,000, while the city’s total liabili- 
ties are but $11,449,458. In addition to its net assets 
of about $9,000,000 large outlays have been made for 
improvements of the most valuable character. Rich- 
mond is but eleven square miles in area, and, with its 
population of about 130,000, is one of the most densely 
populated cities of its size in the United States. About 
the city lives a suburban population of 40,000. Within 
the city the local traction company has nearly one 
hundred and twenty miles of track that gives quick 
transit to almost every quarter of the town. Inter- 
urban lines stretch in every direction for many miles. 

Richmond has a wealth of parks. The Capitol 
Square, ten acres in extent, is the property of the 
State. It is a place of interest and beauty and is one 
of the favorite breathing spots of the city. Chimbo- 
razo, William Byrd, Marshall, Taylor’s Hill, Gamble’s 
Hill, Monroe, Jefferson, and Joseph Bryan (the latter 
north of Richmond) are the principal city parks, and 
have a combined area of 64114 acres. 

Among Richmond’s public buildings is the City 
Hall, a splendid structure built of Virginia granite, 
which with its equipment cost $1,657,000. The John 
Marshall High School, which was recently completed 
at an expense of $575,000, stands on the same square 
as the former residence of Chief-Justice John Marshall. 

Richmond is pre-eminently a church-going and 
church-loving community. In all there are 135 
churches and 57 missions in Richmond. Of these 91 
churches and 21 missions are attended by white 
people, and 44 churches and 16 missions by the colored. 
One of the most historic of these churches is St. John’s. 
It was built long before the Revolution. 

A number of projects now in course of consummation 
will add materially to the business opportunities of 
Richmond. Among them is a railroad which will 
connect the city with five wealthy, populous, and pro- 
ductive Virginia countties, which form what is known 
as the “ Northern Neck ” of the State. This will bring 
within three hours’ ride of Richmond 70,000 persons 
who have previously done their trading elsewhere. It 
is expected that it will divert at least $2,500,000 trade 
each year to Richmond. 








HOW L’ENFANT’S CENTURY-OLD DREAM IS BEING WORKED OUT IN WASHINGTON 






















PREYS AIASHINGTON will some day be the 
ees ‘ picture city of the world. The 
(YJB VW) work of making L’Enfant’s century- 
8) 4 old dream a reality of granite and 

We marble—the greatest building proj- 
Mig ect of any government—is_ well 
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and much money to complete it in 


Washington sill be a city incomparable in its beauty. 

Even now Washington outranks all the other 
capitals of the earth in its natural and architectural 
loveliness. London, Paris, Berlin, St. Petersburg, 
Vienna, and ail the rest are merely centers of govern- 
ment incidentally. Washington is simply and ex- 
clusively the capital, created for that purpose, the 
national city of America. 

Two things dominate the sky above Washington. 
One is the Monument that stands like a sentinel at 
the city’s water-gate; the other, the white dome of 
the Capitol, the goal of American political ambition. 
From the top of either one may see, as though out- 
lined in relief on some gigantic map, the contour of 
the city. What impresses one most at first glance is 
the. width of the highways and the multitude of sun- 


shine-flooded open spaces. Where a street and an - 


avenue intersect they 
celebrate their meeting 
by a little triangular 
park, a formal circle, 
or a square. In one the 
fiery Thomas reins his 
steed, in another Sheri- 
dan halts his troops 
after his famous ride. 
There, too, are the 
somber McPherson, the 
imperious Scott, and 
scores of other heroic 
figures in the nation’s 
history. 

The Monument, as 
one inspects it for the 
first time, appears only 
as a huge, smooth obe- 
lisk—a stolid object re- 
markable for its size. Expressed in figures, its 
height is 555 feet. But the visitor who has seen 
it only once has but just begun to see it. Looked at 
through the eyes of imagination it becomes as un- 
substantial as the clouds that often obscure its top. 
Every aspect of the weather and of the changing 
lights that the sun and moon and stars throw upon it 
reveal it ina new phase. It is the pivot that holds 
together the city spread out fanwise at its feet. It is 
always the same yet never twice alike. To the passing 
stranger it reveals little, but to one who knows it well 
it becomes like the face of an old, familiar friend. 

When one crosses the Western plains toward Colo- 
rado the first great bulk that lifts itself above the 
flat horizon is Pike’s Peak. No matter from what 
direction one approaches Washington, long before the 
train begins to rattle through the narrow spaces be- 
tween the houses that form the fringe of the town 
the great white dome of the Capitol, surmounted by 
its bronze figure, is outlined against the sky. In 
summer the mass stands forth as a mammoth block of 
marble on a terraced pedestal of green. Its base-line 
is hidden in a surf of foliage. At night, when no 
lights gleam in the huge cupola, the stars seem the 
nearest neighbors to the great bronze Freedom that 
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A Washington Vista 


“Peers eastward, as divining 
The new day from the old.” 

These—the Monument and the Capitol—are the two 
features that proclaim a city of world beauty with 
an esthetic distinction all its own, a splendid city 
that has arisen on the banks of the Potomac without 
the realization of the mass of the people. Between 
these two landmarks and surrounding them is the 
broad theater of the nation’s political life, the place 
that has grown from a dismal beginning of a city in 
a swamp, neglected and despised, to be one of the 
world’s noblest capitals and finest residential com- 
munities. 

During the chaos of the Revolution the new nation 
lad six different capitals, one after the other. When 
the war was over New York City was the seat of 
government. Then came a season of furious -debate 
as to where the national capital should be perma- 
nently located. New York was determined to hold on 
to what was then in her possession. Pennsylvania 
was anxious to have the seat of power in her own 
territory; New Jersey, Maryland, and Virginia each 
coveted the distinction. In all no less than twenty- 
four different sites were proposed. Finally the House 
passed a bill selecting Pennsylvania. This aroused 
hitter opposition on the part of the Southern mem- 
bers, led by Madison, who was supposed to express 
the views of President Washington, and the measure 
was defeated in the Senate. A settlement of this 
vexatious question was arrived at on the 16th of July, 
1790, and the eastern or northeastern bank of the 
Potomac was designated by Congress as the site of 
the capital city. This was the result of a compromise, 
and was only reached when sectional strife had flamed 
up until it menaced the life of the new nation. 

The government was trying to fund its debts, and 
one of the questions was whether it should also 
assume the debts incurred by the several States while 
carrying on the war. The Northern States advocated 
this. because they had furnished the greater portion 


all its details, but when all is done ° 


By Egerton Fuller 


of men and means; but those of the South objected 
as it would increase their proportion. Hamilton found 
that some Southern votes would be necessary to carry 
the measure; and in connection with Jefferson, who 
wished to have the capital located in Virginia, or as 
near as possible, it was arranged that the latter 
should induce the Virginia delegation to vote for the 
general assumption of the indebtedness, while Hamil- 
ton was to induce the New York delegation to give 
up their’ preference for the location of the capital in 
their chief city. This plan was carried out, but to 
placate Philadelphia it was decreed that the capital 
should remain there ten years. Then the nation’s 
household was to be removed to the banks of the 
Potomac. As Gladstone once remarked, this was the 
first instance in history of the establishment of a 
national capital by legislative enactment. 

All this has been well-nigh forgotten, but here 
enters on the scene a figure that will be remembered 
almost as long as the city that he planned will endure. 
The beautification of the Washington of to-day is being 
carried out according to the plans made a century ago 
by Pierre Charles L’Enfant, a French engineer who 
came to this country in 1777 and served under Count 
D’Estaing during the war for independence. 

The site that had been selected on the Potomac was 
thick woods, naked fields, and treacherous *swamps. 
It was Washington’s ambition to make out of this 
wilderness a new city which should be a metropolis 
as well.as a capital, a second London or Paris. 
There were no city planners in those days as there 
are now. President Washington chose Major L’En- 
fant for the task. L’Enfant had rebuilt the New 
York City Hall, and in Philadelphia had erected on 
the house of Robert Morris, financier of the Revolu- 
tion, the first mansard roof ever seen in America. 
There were only four million people in the United 
States then, but it was Washington’s wish that the 
new capital should be laid out for a future population 
of at least 800,000. L’Enfant worked on his plans for 
many months. He studied the plans of Old World 
cities, and freely sought advice of the founders of 
the Republic. The city plan that he evolved still 
stands unique in world architecture. Its partial 
realization is seen in the Washington of to-day; its 
completion will be the Washington of history’s to- 
morrow. . L’Enfant’s original plans are preserved in 
the Congressional Library. They were enthusiasti- 
cally received at first, but were so far ahead of their 
time as to be considered impracticable. Only within 
recent years have they been resurrected. Then they 
were found to be so comprehensive, so simple and in- 
telligent, that, though they were drawn more than a 
century ago, the modern city builders could see 
nothing in which they could be improved. 

But L’Enfant died an embittered and disappointed 
man. There was much friction between him and his 
associates. He became unmanageable and was _ re- 
moved from office. The work was placed in the hands 
of Major Andrew Ellicott, a bright young Pennsyl- 
Vanian who had been one of his subordinates.  Elli- 
cott proceeded to develop and carry out L’Enfant’s 
ideas, and to him much credit also is due. Until he 
died, L’Enfant haunted the halls of Congress, pouring 
his alleged grievances into the ears of all who would 
listen to him. He spurned the compensation that the 
government offered him, and lived on the bounty of 
others. In 1909 his remains were transferred from 
their former resting-place and were placed in Arling- 
ton Cemetery with full military honors, and a year 
ago a memorial was unveiled over them. It is a 
marble canopy on which is carved the original plan 
of Washington, and overlooks, from a green hillside, 
the city of his dreams. 


The Civil War found and left V’ashington a strag- 
gling Southern town. It was still ill-built and ill. 
paved. Its public buildings were scattered. Ther 
came the Shepard régime. A flood of money was 
poured out, unsightly structures were demolished and 
new ones built, but, despite the fierce criticisms of 
the time, the result to-day shows that, after all, it 
was worth the cost. 

Ten years ago the real beautification of Washing- 
ton was taken up in earnest, and has been carried on 
ever since with comparatively little interruption. In 
1902, a commission, composed of the most eminent 
architects in the country, was appointed. One of its 
most important steps was the removal of the railroad 
tracks from the Mall. Three magnificent buildings 
have been approved and are under construction— 
those for the Departments of Justice, of State, and 
of Commerce and Labor. A general plan has beer 
devised which can be taken up by architects who wil! 
come after those that constitute the commission 
have ceased their labors, and the Mall will in time 
be what it was originally designed to be, a beautiful 
park of splendid structures. It is to carry out 
L’Enfant’s ideas for the city as a whole that the com- 
mission has labored. A*uniform type of architecture 
has been decided upon. This will be exemplified in 
the three new buildings, and, it is hoped, will be repro- 
duced in those that will follow. 

But Washington to-day, no matter how attractive 
it may be ten years from now, is a magnificently 
lovely city. What first attracts the attention of 
strangers is the unusual width of its streets and 
avenues. The former are from 90 to 130 feet wide, 
and the latter 160 feet, while the sidewalks are from 
10 to 20 feet in width. A better idea of this may be 
obtained by comparing the amount of ground occupied 
by streets in other cities. The street area of Boston 
is 26 per cent., in Philadelphia it is 29, in New York 
35, Berlin 26, Vienna 35, Paris 25, while in Washing- 
ton the streets cover 54 per cent. of the total area 
of the city. 

No city in the world is so bountifully supplied with 
yarks and breathing-places. Some are so densely 
wooded that one can seclude himself in them and 
catch hardly a glimpse of a public thoroughfare or 
the gleaming walls of any of the great buildings. In 
the eastern quarter of the town is the Soldiers’ Home, 
a tract of field and forest, where graybeards feed the 
squirrels or sit under the trees and fight their battles 
over again. Not far away is the Zoo, a big and breezy 
garden, and. Rock Creek Park with its sparkling 
stream that dashes down from the Maryland _ hills. 
Then there is the President’s garden, where of an 
afternoon one may see all the Washington world and 
its sweetheart listening to the Marine Band. The city, 
with its hard-paved highways and its walls of brick 
and stone, seems a hundred miles away. Down on the 
long and narrow tongue of land where Anacostia 
Creek joins the Potomac is a spot that holds more 
historic memories than any other in Washington. It 
was a military post commanded by one of Lafayette’s 
lieutenants, the site of a gun-shop, a repository for 
army stores, a penitentiary, the stage on which the 
last act of the Lincoln tragedy was played, an artil- 
lery school, an engineer barrack-ground, and the 
home of the War College. To the seeker for the 
picturesque there is hardly -a part of the city 
that does not offer some added delight. From the 
heights of the buildings or the hills it is a valley of 
domes and spires; nearer at hand it is a city of 
splendid vistas and beautiful foregrounds. It is 
Washington tle picturesque that first impresses the 
— and this first impression remains to the 
end. 

















Looking toward the Capitol from the top of the Washington Monument 
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THE SOUTHEAST AND THE SOUTHERN RY. 


“The Premier Carrier of the South’ 


HE lines of the Southern Railway system 
traverse every State south of the Ohio 
and Potomac rivers and east of the 
Mississippi with the single exception 

of West Virginia. Its northern gate- 
() iS ways are Norfolk, Washington, Cin- 
Vex, cinnati, Louisville, and St. Louis. It 
~y ® reaches the Atlantic Ocean at Norfolk, 
Va.; Charleston, S. C.; Savannah and 
Brunswick, Ga., and Jacksonville, Fla.; the Gulf of 
Mexico at Mobile, Ala.; and, over lines with which it has 
traffic arrangements, at New Orleans, La. It reaches the 
Mississippi River at St. Louis, Mo.; Cairo, Ill.; Memphis, 
Tenn.; and Greenville, Miss. Through the ownership of 
one-half of the capital stock of the Chicago, Indianapolis 
& Louisville Railway Company it has very advantageous 
traffic relations with Chicago, Indianapolis, and other im- 
portant traffic centers in Indiana; and its connections 
with other lines in the North and West are such that it 
carries a large share of the throuzh traffic into and out of 
the southeastern section. 

The geographical relation of the lines of the company 
to the southeastern. section of the United States is such” 
that it will be in the future, as it has been in the past, an 
important factor in southeastern development and will 
share in the benefits of that development. 

The rate at which the southeastern States traversed by 
the lines of the Southern Railway system are progressing 
is indicated by the reports of the United States census. 

In 1890, four years before the organization of the 
Southern Railway Company, the nine States of Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Kentucky, and Tennessee had a population 
of 13,083,007. In 1910 their population was 17,554,940, 
an increase of 34.18 per cent. 

The annual value of the products of manufacturing in 























New York, Atlanta and New Orleans Limited 


In 1895 the company carried 265,478 tons of commercial 
freight one mile per mile of line. !n the last fiscal year it 
carried 580,592 tons of commercial freight one mile per mile 
of line, an increase of 119 per cent. In other words, such has 
been the development of the territory traversed by its lines, 
and such has been the increase in the demand for transpor- 
tation, that both passenger and freight traffic has consid- 
erably more than doubled in the sixteen years since 1895. 
The effect of this, as well as of increased mileage, is 
reflected in the earnings of the company. In its first 
fiscal year gross earnings from operation amounted to 
$17,114,791.69. In the last fiscal year they amounted to 
$60,345,06244. In the fiscal year 1895 the balance of 
income over all charges amounted to $895,744.18. In the 
last fiscal year this item amounted to $6,670,003.49. 
The handling of the present volume of traffic with the 
facilities with which the Southern Railway was equipped 
in 1895 would be a manifest impossibility. The company 
has met the requirements of the situation by very sub- 





first frost in the fall is favorable, not only to distinetively 
Southern crops, but to those grown in the Northern States 
as well, and long grazing seasons and abundant forage crops 
make the southeast an ideal region for live stock of all kinds. 

The greatest economic advantage of the South is the 
possession of a substantial monopoly in supplying the ever- 
increasing demand of the world for cotton. The farmers 
of the cotton belt are learning that they can maintain this 
advantage and keep their production up to the demand by 
the adoption of methods by which they can grow more 
cotton per acre, and that it is profitable for them to do 
this and to devote the land thus released from cotton to 
other crops and to live stock. Each year larger numbers 
of farmers in the southeastern States are adopting these 
advanced methods, and the results are seen in increased 
average yields per acre for every crop reported on by the 
United States Agricultural Department. 

The management of the Southern Railway Company, 
believing it to be consistent with sound business administra- 
tion, seeks to aid, in every reasonable and proper way, in 
the development of the territory along its lines by making 
its policies, as far as practicable, helpful to the communi- 
ties which it serves. It employs expert agricultural and 
horticultural agents to work in specific territory, visiting 
farmers on their farms, consulting with them as to their 
special problems, and giving such advice as may be neces- 
sary in each case. A live-stock agent devotes his attention 
to the development of all branches of the live-stock in- 
dustry except dairying, and a dairy agent and assistant 
workefor the promotion of the dairy and poultry industries. 
For the use of the dairy agent a car has been fitted up as a 
model farm dairy. It is moved from place to place, and 
practical instruction is given in the handling of milk and 
cream and the making of butter. Advice is also given as to 
the selection of cows and the management of dairy herds. 

For some years after the Mexican cotton boll weevil crossed 
the Rio Grande into Texas it did 





these States as stated by the 
census of 1890 was $516,814,000. 









The census of 1910 showed an est ILLINOIS INBIAN “OHIO. fv 
increase to $1,455,879,000, or ) “ | en 
181.70 per cent. , \ i,” : eK J 

This included an increase in :  _  — : 
cotton manufacturing which was * \ 
represented by the consumption \ 


of 546,894 bales in 1890 and 
2,341,303 bales in 1910, an in- 
crease Of 328.11 per cent., not- 5 
withstanding the se that the [| ; 
latter year was one of compara- , 
tive Penal in the industry ae 
throughout the world. It in- Fy 
cluded an increase in pig-iron pro- , 
duction from 1,546,978 tons to mMemPx 
2,946,316 tons, or 90.46 per cent. 

The same period included an ‘ 
increase in the lumber cut in Td 
those States from 4,011,443,000 p 
feet to 11,575,312,000 feet, or 


288.56 per cent. It included an ( we& of 


increase in coal production from |S**™' 


9,984,100 tons to 44,541,403 tons, ‘dome 

or 346.12 per cent., and an in- (M 18$81SSI1PPI! 
crease of coke production from 
1,702,103 tons to $,302,320 tons, | ‘'*"s® 
or 446.52 per cent. 4 

In agriculture the development f 

of the twenty-vear period in the { 
southeastern States traversed by t 
the lines of the Southern Railway 
system has been in the direction f 
of increased production per acre |-OUIS!IANA 


and greater diversification in 
farming. This is strikingly illus- NEW ORLE 
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in cotton production in these 
States from 4,557,019 bales in 
1890 to 6,584,886 balesin 1910 was 
accompanied by increases from 322,596,000 to 562,327,000 
bushels in corn produciion, from 29,561,000 bushels to 
47,199,000 bushels in wheat production, and large increases 
in the production of fruits and vegetables of all kinds. 
For example, in 1890 the Georgia peach business had been 
little developed. Now, a full crop of Georgia peaches 
amounts approximately to 6,000 car-loads. _ 

This brief summary of some of the statistics of south- 
eastern progress during the twenty-year period is not in- 
tended to be exhaustive, but to indicate, rather than to 
enumerate, the sources of the constantly increasing traffic 
of the Southern Railway system. 

The extent to which the system shares in the develop- 
ment of the section may be indicated by comparing the 
volume of traffic handled by the Southern Railway Com- 
pany per mile of line in its first fiscal year—that ended 
June 30, 1895—with the volume handled in the last fiscal 
year—that ended June 30, 1911. 

In the fiscal year 1895 the company carried 43,005 
passengers one mile per mile of line. In the last fiscal 
year the number was 105,143, an increase of 144 per cent. 

















Cotton Field on line of Southern Railway 








considerable harm. It was found, 
however, that by the adoption of 
certain cultural methods cotton 
could be grown successfully and 
profitably in spite of its presence. 
West of the Mississippi River 
farmers usually had short crops 
for the first two or three years 
while they were learning how to 
deal with the insect. When it had 
spread into localities east of the 
Mississippi River the manage- 
ment of the Southern Railway 
Company adopted the advanced 
policy of teaching the farmers 
how to deal with it in advance of 
its appearance in order that they 
might adopt the necessary meth- 
ods at once and escape serious loss 
if it should finally spread to their 
fields. A cotton culture depart- 
ment was organized, in charge of 
ahighly qualified expert with thir- 
teen field agents. The agents of 
this department visit the farmers 
on their farms and instruct them 
as to the best methods of combat- 
ting the weevil and of obtaining 
larger yields of cotton, whether 
the insect is present or not. The 
work of this department has been 
highly successful. 

A glance at the accompanying 
outline map will show that the 
Southern Railway, ‘‘ The Premier 
Carrier of the South,” is the high- 
way to all parts of the southeast. 








Geographical Relation of Southern Railway System to the Southeastern States 


stantial increases and material improvements in its facil- 
ities. When it began operation, except for a few short 
pieces of double track at terminals, the Southern Railway 
was altogether a single-track railway. When work now 
in progress shall have been completed it will have 374 
miles of double-track line on parts of the system where 
traffic is heaviest. The facilities of the company have 
been correspondingly increased in other respects. 

The policy that is being pursued in respect to increasing 
the carrying capacity of the company is warranted by the 
development of the territory which it serves. The expec- 
tation that the development will continue is based on the 
strength of fundamental economic conditions in the 
southeastern States. It is a region marvelously rich in a 
variety of material resources. Formerly most of its prod- 
ucts were shipped out of the section in a raw state. Since 
1880 there has been a marked development of manufactur- 
ing. The advantages of locating factories which use 
Southern raw materials in proximity to the sources of 
those materials, the abundance of coal for the generation of 
power, and the practicability of using hydro-electric power 
in many localities are tending to draw manufacturers to the 
southeast, and to bring about a wide diversification of manu- 
facturing based on the cotton, tobacco, timber, iron ore and 
other minerals, clays, and other raw materials of the section. 

ubstantial as has been the industrial development of 
the southeast, and great as it is destined to become, 
agriculture is still the predominating industry of the sec- 
tion. Present-day agriculture in the southeast is essen- 
tially progressive. The one-crop system of farming, with 
its tendency to soil depletion, is being supplanted by up- 
to-date scientific methods of building up soil fertility by 
diversification, crop rotation, the raising of live stock for 
manure as well as for direct profit, and the intelligent use 
of commercial fertilizers and of lime on soils that may be 
benefited by a lime treatment. 

There is probably no section of the United States in 
which more agencies are working together for agricultural 

rogress. In each State there is co-operation between the 
tate Commissioner of Agriculture, State agricuttural col- 
leges, agents of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, and the railways. Natural conditions are most 
favorable for a widely diversified system of farming. The 
long season between the last frost in the spring and the 
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It isthe highway for travel and 
commerce. Its rails lead to sum- 
mer and winter resorts. Farmers 
along its lines are among the most progressive in the South, 
and the industrial development of the southeast is largely 
contiguous to its tracks. There are the great Birmingham 
district and other communities devoted principally to iron 
and steel. There are towns in which woodworking industries 
in great variety predominate. There are others clustered 
about the towering smokestacks of great cotton mills. In 
others there are tobacco factories, and in others there are tan- 
neries. Inall the industrial centers there is a noticeable tend- 
ency toward diversification in manufacturing, as a result of 
which community prosperity will not be so,largely dependent 
upon economic conditions affecting a single industry. 

The extent to which the Southern Railway is a factor 
in the industrial life of the southeast, and the extent to 
which it shares in the benefits of industrial progress, is 
illustrated by the fact that out of a total of 10,783,943 
spindles and 228,324 looms in textile mills in the nine 
southeastern States traversed by the lines of the company 
as of the first of January, 1912, 8,550,142 spindles and 
182,882 looms were in mills in territory served by the 
Southern Railway system. ,*, 

















Cotton Mill on line of Southern Raiiway 
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The Senate Finance Committee Report on the 
House Free Sugar | 


hearing many persons interested in 
KG) the subject and having had the same 
me under consideration, reports the bill 
\) back to the Senate with a substitute 


Cengariteg75o2 HE Committee on Finance, to whom 
pte SEP Sey was referred the bill (H. R. 21213) 
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Soe PSeoP SSS and recommends that the substitute 
VIAPEERAFZSN do pass. 


CHANGING LONG-ESTABLISHED POLICY. 


The committee is of the opinion that the policy of ob- 
taining from duties on imports a material share of the 
necessary revenue with which to support the Govern- 
ment and of securing a considerable proportion of these 
customs duties from the importation of sugar is so firmly 
established, and has operated so satisfactorily to all inter- 
ests, that it should not be replaced suddenly by some other 
form of taxation. 

In view of all the important interests which would be 
injuriously affected by it, your committee considers it 
neither necessary nor wise to make so radical a change 
as is suggested in the proposed bill. 

The sugar industry of the United States and our insular 
possessions, which together furnish one-half of our total 
sugar requirements, represents an investment of several 
hundred miilion dollars, which has been made in good 
faith and is deserving of fair treatment by Congress. 

The following table shows our sources of supply and the 
changes which have taken place during the past 15 years. 
Of our total sugar supply of 2,200,000 tons in 1896, 
1,770,000 tons paid full duty, while of our total supply 
of 3,900,000 tons in 1911 but 270,000 tons paid full duty 
and 1,596,000 tons paid 80 per cent. of the full duty. 

The sugar which we purchased in 1896 from sugar- 
producing countries other than Cuba and our present 
insular possessions amounted to 1,112,000 tons, and in 
1910 it amounted to but 72,000 tons, only rising in 1911 
to 270,000 tons because of the shortage of the crop in 
Cuba. Our total consumption for the calendar year 
1911 is placed at 3,752,000 short tons, or 160,000 tons 
less than our supply. .. . 

In this connection it is of consequence to note the 
steady growth of the domestic sugar industry, especially 
that of beet sugar, since first it became established in this 
country: 


Short tons. 


Oe obs cS RE So eR SR ee 5,998 
SOO 5s. dct hewn eee wks Seon ens 86,082 
LS RT eT erate Sema ee, 312,920 
1 OS | ESR ie MRE eG nro rer ee ye hy 512,469 
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FREE SUGAR AS AFFECTING OUR EXPORT TRADE. 


In 1891 we sold Porto Rico our products to the value 
of $2,155,234, and we purchased the products of that island 
to the value of $3,164,110. In 1898 the value of our ex- 
ports to Porto Rico had fallen to $1,505,946, and our im- 
ports had dropped to the value of $2,414,356. In the 
calendar year 1911 we shipped our products to Porto 

tico to the value of $35,872,109, and we purchased Porto 
Rican products to the value of $35,445,299. 

We now sell our domestic products to the value of 
$78,000,000 a year to Hawaii, Porto Rico, and the Philip- 
pines, and from these islands purchase their products to 
the value of $104,000,000 a year, of which $78,000,000 is 
sugar. We sell our products to Cuba to the value of 
$62,000,000 a year and take her products to the value of 
$106,000,000, $76,000,000 of which is sugar. 

These four islands take our products to the value of 
$141,000,000 a year, and we purchase their products to 
the value of $210,000,000 a year, and of this $210,000,000, 
$154,000,000, or nearly 75 per cent., is sugar. To remove 
the duty from sugar would cripple or destroy the pur- 
chasing power of these people and result in a corresponding 
loss in our export trade. In the case of Cuba, it would 
put an end to reciprocity and destroy the advantages we 
now have for our exports in the Cuban market. 


OUR REVENUES FROM SUGAR. 


Excepting only a few years when we had a surplus of 
revenue, sugar, since the foundation of our Government, 
has furnished a constant and fruitful source of revenue 
without being burdensome to either rich or poor. 

For many years past the duties collected on our sugar 
imports have amounted to between fifty and sixty million 
dollars annually, a much greater sum than is collected on 
the importations of any other product. The revenue 
collections on sugar amount to 17 per cent. of all the cus- 
toms revenue of the Government, and to place sugar on 
the free list would necessitate the imposition of other 
forms of taxation which could not be less burdensome, 
and which most probably would be much more burden- 
some; but when the United States produces the sugar at 
home, the advantage gained will afford full compensation 
for the loss in revenue. 


SUGAR A UNIVERSAL REVENUE-PRODUCER. 


One of the most striking facts disclosed by a recent in- 
vestigation made by our State Department concerning 
the world sugar situation is that sugar is a commodity 
which is«universally subjected to taxation, either by means 
of import duties, by internal taxation, or by both. 
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the following 


REPORT. 
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Europe annually derives over $200,000,000 in revenues 
from sugar. 

Every country in the world derives revenue from its 
sugar consumption. To place sugar on the free list 
would be to depart from the custom of our own and all 
other countries, established upon the teachings of science 
and experience from the beginning of political history. 


THE PRICE OF SUGAR. 


The price of sugar offers no excuse for breaking down 
the home industry and that of our island possessions. 
While the price of all other food products has increased 
from 45 to 60 per cent. during the past few years, the price 
of sugar has remained stationary. In addition to this, 
sugar is cheaper in the United States than in the great 
sugar-producing countries of Europe. 

The following retail prices of sugar per pound in July, 
1911, were secured by our State Department from our 
foreign consuls and published in House Document No. 
510, Sixty-second Congress, second session: London, 
4 cents; Berlin, 4.9 cents; Hamburg, 5.9 cents; Paris, 
5.9 cents; Rome, 14 cents; Vienna, 6.5 cents; Budapest, 
6.8 cents; Warsaw, 7.2 cents; Geneva, 4.4 cents; Amster- 
dam, 8.7 cents; Brussels, 5.4 cents; Copenhagen, 5 cents; 
Stockholm, 8 cents; Christiania, 6.3 cents; Madrid, 12.2 
cents; Constantinople, 5.1 cents; Bucharest, 10.1 cents; 
Athens, 11.4 cents; Belgrade, 8.7. 

The average retail price of sugar in the United States 
from 1890 to 1907, as shown by the Bureau of Labor, was 
5.7 cents per pound, and the average price since 1907 has 
been lower rather than higher... . 


THE OBJECT OF THE 1897 SUGAR SCHEDULE. 


The primary object of the rate of duty levied upon 
sugar imports by the tariff law of 1897 was for the express 
purpose of stimulating home production to such an ex- 
tent that the United States would produce its sugar at 
home and thus distribute among American farmers and 
Jaboring men the $100,000,000 which was then, and is now, 
sent to foreign countries annually for the purchase of sugar. 
While the increase in our production of sugar from beets 
has been 1,500 per cent. in 15 years, the discouragement 
to capital, brought about by the War with Spain and the 
consequent annexation of tropical sugar-producing islands 
and a preferential tariff accorded to Cuba, has retarded the 
growth. Inasmuch as practically all our dutiable sugar 
imports come from Cuba, the preferential treatment 
accorded Cuban sugar operates as a 20 per cent. reduction 
of the sugar duties as fixed by the law of 1897. In other 
words, the 1897 rate of duty of 1.685 cents per pound for 
96° sugar was reduced to 1.348 cents per pound in Decem- 
ber, 1903, by the Cuban reciprocity concession, and for 
the past eight years 1.4038 is the average rate of duty 
collected on all of our imports of dutiable sugar. 

In its annual reports on the progress of the beet-sugar 
industry in the United States, the Department of Agri- 
culture cited 419 projects for new beet-sugar factories in 
as many localities in 26 States, all but 64 of which have 
failed to materialize, largely because of apprehension of 
adverse legislation. 

In 1911 the average production of our domestic beet- 
sugar factories was 8,500 tons per factory, and our total 
dutiable sugar imports amounted to 1,856,227 tons. It 
thus will be seen that if but 218 of the abandoned projects 
had materialized, our home farms to-day would be pro- 
ducing all our sugar, we should have cheaper sugar at all 
seasons of the year, and should be distributing an extra 
$100,000,000 a year to American farmers and laborers 
instead of sending it to foreign lands. . . . 


AN ABUNDANCE OF SUGAR-BEET LAND, 


From the Mediterranean to the Baltic, Europe produces 
sugar beets, not only in sufficient quantities to supply their 
own people, but two and one-half millions of tons for export. 
Extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific, the Secretary 
of Agriculture informs us that we have 274,000,000 acres 
of well-defined sugar-beet land, enough to supply the entire 
world with sugar if but 14,000,000 acres of it were planted 
to sugar beets. The plan of producing our sugar at home 
is not chimerical, but can be made an established fact if 
the growth of the industry be not checked by adverse 
legislation. 


PROGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES BEET-SUGAR INDUSTRY, 
1899 To 1909. 


The agricultural and manufacturing progress made by 
the beet-sugar industry in the United States during the 
10 years 1899-1909, as shown by the census reports wher- 
ever census figures are available, is set forth in the follow- 
ing table. 

It will be seen that during that period the acreage ‘in 
beets increased 207 per cent., while the tons of beets har- 
vested increased 399 per cent. The tons of beets per acre 
increased 61 per cent., and the price paid for beets increased 
36 per cent., the gross returns per acre increasing from 
$25.88 to $57. 

In manufacturing the number of factories increased 
117 per cent., the disbursements 447 per cent., the amount 
of sugar produced 534 per cent., and notwithstanding the 
fact that the cost of beets increased 36 per cent., and labor 
and all other supplies in proportion, the cost of producing 
sugar decreased 16 per cent., a very healthy develop- 
ment..... 

It is the‘opinion of the committee that the growth made 
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by the beet-sugar industry in the United States during the 
past 20 years fully warrants every reasonable effort which 
has been or may be made to develop it. The rapid prog- 
ress made is especially gratifying when the adverse condi- 
tions which have prevailed are taken into consideration 
and when our development is compared with the early 
growth of the German sugar industry, now the targest 
of any country in the world. 

It required 40 years of constant effort (1840-1882) to 
develop the German sugar industry from 12,000 tons to 
600,000 tons annual production, while in 20 years (189]- 
1912) the beet-sugar industry of the United States has 
grown from 6,000 to 600,000 tons. ... 

In addition to maintaining a consistent protective duty 
which excluded cheap tropical sugar, from 1840 to 1903 
the German Government paid to its sugar manufacturers 
$351,000,000 in export bounties, and German economists 
are pleased with the results. 

From 1840 to 1910 Germany produced 54,000,000 tons 
of sugar, valued at $4,720,000,000, and drew from other 
nations $2,500,000,000 in payment for the 26,300,000 tons 
of sugar which they purchased from her. At the present 
time German fields not onlyfsupply the 65,000,000 German 
people with the 1,350,000 tons of sugar which they con- 
sume, but they yield a surplus of 1,100,000 tons for export, 
for which other nations pay $50,000,000 annually. . . , 

It must be conceded that the domestic beet-sugar in- 
dustry has developed under conditions none too favorable 
for the expansion of a new, somewhat hazardous, and 
highly scientific industry. It requires an investment of 
$500,000 to $3,000,000 in each plant, and much credit 
should be given to those who have had the courage and 
the confidence in the good faith of Congress to invest their 
fortunes in the industry. 

One-half of the world’s supply of sugar has been and is 
dependent upon legislation, and had it not been for the 
creation of this additional supply in the United States it 
is fair to presume that sugar would be much dearer than 
it is. . 


SUGAR-BEET CULTURE AND THE FARMER. 


The growers of sugar beets are profited in many ways, 
and their profit increases our national wealth. The sale 
of the beets gives to our farmers an immediate net. profit 
on the capital invested and labor expended; the utilization 
of the by-products as cattle food gives them a further 
profit by increasing the stock-carrying capacity of their 
farms and by enriching the soil with the resultant manure. 
Every sugar factory is an agricultural experiment station 
which teaches the farmer how to farm more scientifically 
and hence more profitably. 


SUGAR-BEET CULTURE ENHANCES FARM VALUES. 


The introduction of sugar-beet culture universally in- 
creases the value of farm land, as is shown in the report 
of an investigation made by the Department of Agricul- 
ture covering every township in the United States and 
submitted to the Senate in 1909... . 


SUGAR-BEET CULTURE INCREASES THE YIELD OF ALL 
OTHER CROPS. 


The Secretary of Agriculture, Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, 
Mr. Truman G. Palmer, and other witnesses who have 
made agriculture a study, have testified before this com- 
mittee to the great value of this crop to general agricul- 
ture, and their testimony is in accord with the declarations 
of the leading agriculturists and economists of Europe. 

By introducing the sugar beet in the crop rotation of 
Europe their acreage yields have greatly increased, while 
ours have remained all but stationary... . 

If through the more general culture of sugar beets our 
farmers are enabled to secure such results, the increase 
in our national wealth will be almost beyond comprehen- 
sion, and any legislation which would tend to retard the 
full development of this industry would mean the casting 
aside of all regard for our national wealth and for our 
farming communities, and it would be suicidal to the best 
interests of all of our people, for it is a fair conclusion that 
if we shou!d double our yield per acre food products would 
be cheaper. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS. 


The report of the Committee on Ways and Means 
which accompanies this bill, passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives, placing sugar on the free list, says: : 

“Beet sugar leaves the first manufacturing establish- 
ment in a refined condition, but all cane sugar, which 
constitutes about ‘four-fifths of our consumption, must 
be refined; consequent!y, the refining interest is the most 
important factor connected with sugar-manufacturing 
in the United States. Therefore, the industrial position 
of refining requires primary consideration.”’ 

This statement, we think, is not sustained by facts. 

The refining of imported sugar tends to promote monop- 
oly, while the production of domestic sugar means wide- 
spread competition. The refining of impoited sugar is 4 
seaboard industry and cannot be conducted’ profitably 
at interior points, while the production of sugar from 
either beet or cane must be scattered throughout a con- 
siderable portion of the country and cannot be confined 
to the seaboard. ; 

The refining industry can be and is conducted in large 
units which are controlled by a few people who fix the 
price of the product at will, while it is impossible to con- 
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give of several hundred beet or cane sugar factories 
gattered throughout a large number of States being con- 
irolled by one body of men. F 
‘As in other lines of endeavor, the way to benefit Ameri- 
ean industry and at the same time cheapen the product 
to consumers is to encourage home competition, and once 
the United States produces all or more sugar than its 

ple consume, brisk competition among domestic 
roducers will prevent any regulation of prices to con- 


sumers. 


THE SEABOARD REFINERS AND THE HOME PRODUCERS 
OF SUGAR. 


In common with other finishers of raw material which 
can be more cheaply produced by the lower-priced labor 
of foreign lands than by domestic labor, the seaboard re- 
fners are seeking that much-coveted prize, “free raw ma- 
terial.” The testimony given by refining interests before 
the special committee of the House which was appointed 
to investigate the American Sugar Refining Co. and others 
developed the fact that it was sugar-refining money which 
for several years has fomented the agitation for a further 
reduction on importations of foreign raw sugar; the re- 
fners admitted with one accord that they desire lower 
duties or free trade in sugar, and they admitted that the 
reason they desire a change in the duty on sugar is because 
the annual marketing of 600,000 tons of home-produced 
sigar so lowers the price of sugar that during the three to 
fve months while domestic sugar is being marketed they 
are compelled to operate their refineries at a loss or close 
them down and’ withdraw from the market... . 

It therefore is apparent that the greater the supply of 
domestic sugar, the longer will be the period of low prices 
tothe consumer; and, regardless of all other highly impor- 
tant considerations, it is to the consumer’s interest that 
the home production of sugar be encouraged and not 
allowed to be destroyed by a wave of low prices, after 
which a small group of refiners could fix the price at will 
throughout the year, as they did before we began to pro- 
duce and market domestic sugar. Healthy domestic 
competition, rather than complete monopoly, is the best 
guaranty of low prices to the consumer. 


GAINS TO AMERICAN INDUSTRY BY HOME SUGAR PRO- 
DUCTION. 


James H. Post, president of the National Sugar Refining 
(o., testified before the Industrial Commission that the 
actual cost of labor and supplies in refining a ton of im- 
ported sugar was $6.72. It therefore follows that by im- 
porting the raw sugar and refining our entire 3,350,000 
long tons annual consumption, there would accrue to 
American industry the gross sum of $22,500,000. Based 
on $75 per ton cost of production, the domestic beet-sugar 
industry in supplying 600,000 tons, or 15 per cent., of our 
sugar requirements in 1911, distributed $45,000,000 to 
American farmers, laborers, and artisans, double the 
amount which accrued to American industry through 
refining the remaining 85 per cent., and if all our sugar 
were produced from home-grown cane and beets, there 
would accrue to American industry the sum of $250,000,- 
000a year. In other words; the production of 1 ton of 
sugar from American-grown cane or beets yields as much 
to American industry as does the refining or mere wash- 
ing of 11 tons of imported raw sugar. The production 
at home of the sugar we now import from foreign countries 
would distribute annually an additional $100,000,000 
among our farmers and laboring-men instead of sending 
that amount out of the country each year to enrich the 
people of other countries. 


AN AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRY. 


While the refining of imported raw sugar is merely a 
process of washing the dirt out of a nearly finished com- 
modity, the production of sugar is both an agricultural 
and a manufacturing business, which furnishes much 
employment for labor. The cost of the cane or beets 
forms 50 to 60 per cent. of the total cost of producing sugar 
inthe United States. Protection to sugar is protection 
first to our farmers and second to our sugar-producers. 
A serious reduction in the price of sugar would result 
in lower prices for beets and cane. 


TARIFF AND THE COST OF SUGAR. 


Approximately one-half of the sugar we consume is 
produced in continental United States and its insular 
possessions, and one-half in foreign countries. 

The committee does not subscribe to the contention 
that the retail price per pound of our entire consumption 
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is raised by an amount equal to the duty collected per 
pound on our dutiable sugar imports, nor does it concede 
that if the duty were abolished the retail price of sugar 
would be lower by the amount of the duty remitted. 


BENEFICIARIES OF SUGAR TARIFF REDUCTION. 


Should the tariff on raw sugar be reduced, there is no 
assurance that all or any portion of such reduction would 
be reflected in either the wholesale or the retail price of 
sugar. There is good reason to believe that the refiners 
would absorb all of any small reduction which might be 
made, and a large portion of the remission, if sugar were 
piaced on the free list. 

During the year 1890, when Congress placed sugar on 
the free list, the average difference maintained by American 
refiners between raw and refined sugar was 70 cents per 
100 pounds. Under free sugar the refiners steadily in- 
creased their margin between raw and refined, and for the 
year 1893, the last complete year of free sugar, it amounted 
to $1.15 per 100 pounds. Thus, from the tariff reduction 
benefit, which it was intended should go to the people, 
the refiners absorbed 45 cents per 100 pounds, thereby 
increasing their margin by 64 per cent. When sugar was 
returned to the dutiable list in 1894 the refiners reduced 
their average margin between raw and refined to 88 cents 
per hundred for that year, and from 1895 to 1911, inclusive, 
the average has been 84.6 cents per 100 pounds. 

That the refiners’ power to fix the price of refined sugar 
at will, regardless of the cost of rawsugar, is inherent, 
except during the three to five months when domestic 
beet sugar is being marketed, was demonstrated last 
summer when some of the New York refiners marked the 
price of refined sugar up to 7 cents and others to 71 cents 
per pound. When in October domestic beet sugar en- 
tered the market at 514 cents per pound factory price, 
and 61% cents jobbers’ price, the refiners, owing to this 
competition, were compelled to reduce their prices to a 
normal figure, and thus many millions of dollars which 
otherwise would have been extorted from American con- 
sumers were saved to them. 

Should sugar be returned to the free list and the domestic 
beet-sugar industry be destroyed, your committee assumes 
that the refiners would repeat the experience of 1893, 
and by absording 45 cents a hundred of the tariff reduction 
place in their private treasuries $35,000,000 of the $52,- 
000,000 a year which the people would lose in revenues. 

Assuming, however, that the refiners would be generous 
enough not to increase their margin between raw and re- 
fined, but would pass the sugar over to the jobbers at a 
price lower by the full amount of the tariff reduction, 
your committee does not believe that any portion of 
even a considerable reduction in duty on sugar would 
reach the consumer. For 18 years (1890-1907) the 
Bureau of Labor collected data concerning the average 
monthly retail prices of food commodities in the United 
States. The reports of the bureau show that during this 
18-year period the average retail price of granulated sugar 
in the United States was 5.7 cents per pound. During 
the same period the average New York wholesale price 
of granulated sugar was 4.77 cents per pound, and thus 
there was a margin of 0.93 of 1 cent per pound for cost 
of distribution and profit. With this margin of nearly 
1 cent per pound your committee does not believe that a 
reduction in cost of one-tenth, or two-tenths, or three- 
tenths of 1 cent per pound would result in any portion 
of such reduction reaching the consumer. If, however, 
the full reduction of duty would be reflected in the re- 
finers’ price, in the wholesalers’ price, and in the retailers’ 
price as well, your committee feels that the saving per 
capita would be too infinitesimal to warrant the adoption 
of a measure which would discourage the further expansion 
of the domestic beet-sugar industry. Our annual sugar 
consumption per capita is 82 pounds, of which amount the 


‘Bureau of Labor finds that 268.5 pounds per family, or 


53.7 pounds per capita, are purchased as sugar, the balance 
being used in the manufacture of confectionery, condensed 
milk, chewing-gum, bread, and other articles, the retail 
prices of which are not affected by the price of sugar... . 

Inasmuch as the average United States per capita 
consumption of sugar, purchased as such, is 53.7 pounds 
per annum and the average rate of duty collected on all 
dutiable sugar imports during the fiscal year 1911 was 
1.3461 cents per pound, it follows that if the domestic 
price of sugar was increased by the full amount of the duty 
the direct cost to the consumer, by reason of the tariff 
on sugar, was, 72.28 cents for the year. ... 


LOSS IN REVENUE. 


To offset this slight saving which might be effected by 
the consumer would be the loss in national revenues which, 





if lost on sugar duties, must be collected from the con- 
sumer in some other form of taxation. .. . 


NET SAVING TO CONSUMERS. 


Deducting from the per capita saving the per capita 
loss in revenue by reason of a reduction in the rate of 
duty on importations of dutiable sugar, it will be seen 
that the net annual per capita gain to the consumer would 
be as follows: 
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As stated before, all of these figures are predicated on 
the fallacious assumption that if the duty on sugar were 
lowered or eliminated, the price of sugar to the consumer 
would be reduced by the full amount of the tariff reduc- 
tion. 

In the opinion of the committee, to menace or destroy 
a great home industry which is overcoming monopoly 
by its cpmpetition and an industry which is the life of our 
insular possessions, all for a prize, the maximum size of 
which under most favorable circumstances is limited to 
14 cents per capita per annum, would be worse than folly. 

The committee is convinced that a small cut in the rate 
of duty on raw sugar would be absorbed by the refiners 
and would not be reflected in the price to consumers, and, 
furthermore, that the only other effect of such reduction 
would be to deplete our national revenues and retard or 
destroy the further expansion of the domestic beet-sugar 
industry, thus benefiting only the refiners and perhaps 
some of those who already have embarked in the. home 
industry, through saving them from further wholesome 
competition. 

The committee believes that an appreciable reduction 
in the sugar schedule would end the further development 
of the home beet-sugar industry; would close many of 
the weaker beet-sugar plants; would permanently destroy 
the cane-sugar production in the South, and that free 
trade in sugar would wreck our continental and a large 
portion of our insular sugar industry, thus re-establishing 
in the refiners a complete monopoly of the sugar busi- 
ness. 

From whatever viewpoint the question be considered, 
your committee fails to discover wherein the American 
consumer could be assured of any direct benefit by reason 
of a reduction of the duty on raw sugar, or any compen- 
sation for arresting the growth of or destroying an in- 
dustry which already contributes $45,000,000 annually 
to American industry, and which possesses such poten- 
tiality for further increasing our national wealth and 
prosperity. 

The committee is convinced that the goal of cheaper 
sugar for American consumers can be reached most 
quickly and surely through the added competition which 
would result from the further expansion of the domestic 
beet-sugar industry, and that the direct and indirect 
benefits accruing to the farmer by reason of such expan- 
sion would be of greater value than the entire sum we 
expend for sugar. 

To make even a slight reduction of duty on raw sugar, 
or in any manner to indicate to prospective sugar-develop- 
ment capital that our governmental policy concerning 
the further expansion of our beet-sugar industry is not 
fixed and unwavering, would be inimical to the welfare 
of the Nation. 

Because’ of the fact that the Dutch standard and dif- 
ferential paragraphs of the present sugar schedule yield 
no revenue, because they give the refiners an undue ad- 
vantage, and because of the further fact that their removal 
would not work a serious hardship to our home producers, 
your committee begs to report a substitute Bill which 
abolishes the Dutch standard and the differential and 
retains the present rates of duty on importations of raw 
sugar. 4*, 





CORPORATION SURETYSHIP AND CASUALTY INSURANCE 


ONE always associates in one’s mind the names of 
certain cities in the United States with certain great 
industries or their beginnings. Baltimore is known 
everywhere, in this wise, as the home of corporate 
suretyship and casualty insurance. When Edwin War- 
field, x former Governor of Maryland, founded the first 
company of that sort in Baltimore, in 1890, he laid the 
cornerstone of a local enterprise in which to-day there 
is invested nearly $25,000,000. 

Suretyship is that variety of insurance that covers 
what business men call the “moral risk ”—the possi- 
bility that an employee, trustee, or contractor may fail 
to keep his engagements. It is an extension of the in- 
surance idea to cover another field of the hazards of 
human life arising out of the fallibility of ordinary 
luman nature. Formerly individuals were asked to go 
security for friends or relatives. Often the results were 
disastrous, and these “ security debts” were the ruin 
of many families. The modern surety eompany relieves 
the man of means from the embarrassment of  Paiesend to 
Say “no” to a friend’s request. At the same time it re- 
lieves the poor man in a case of this sort of all sense of 
obligation to those who are better off. It promotes inde- 
pendence. Provided a man is of good character and 
ability, he needs no influential friends when seeking a 
surety bond nowadays for the performance of his obliga- 
tions. This has helped many a poor man to a career 
that otherwise would have been closed to him. 

Bonds guaranteeing the honesty of persons holding 
Positions .of trust, and the faithful performance of 
agreements and contracts, constitute the principal busi- 
hess of Maryland’s principal fidelity company. Surety- 





ship bonds are those under the jurisdiction of the courts 
or having a special legal bearing. Fidelity bonds are 
those of public officials, bank officers, clerks, agents, 
railroad officials, distillers, contractors, ete. 

A bond of either sort is one of the greatest deterrents 
to wrongdoing. A surety company has to be relentless 
in its prosecution of wrongdoers. ‘Thus it exerts an 
influence which an individual guarantor could hardly 
exercise. The fact that it is a surety company’s in- 
variable policy to punish every defaulter strengthens 
the moral fiber of persons who are exposed to temptation. 

On the other hand, corporate suretyship puts a 
premium on integrity and declares itself willing to risk 
money on it. The surety company has optimism for the 
basis of its philosophy. It takes the mass of men and 
assumes that they are honest as a moral inclination. It 
assumes that their rectitude is not a sham, but a fact. 

When Edwin Warfield was surveyor of the port of 
Baltimore he observed the difficulties attending the bond- 
ing of public officials and conceived the idea of organ- 
izing a surety company that would cover this section 
of suretyship. At that time there were but two com- 
panies in the United States doing a purely surety 
business. One was American, and the other a Canadian 
corporation operating on English lines. Neither under- 
took to bond public officials of the various States, of 
municipalities, or of the Federal government. Up to 
that time also no corporation had been accepted as 
surety by any court of Maryland or upon the bond of 
any public official. Most of the States were without 
laws permitting the acceptance of surety companies 
upon the bonds of public officials, and the United States 
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government had not authorized such a thing. It was an 
uphill task at first, but finally one legislature after an- 
other passed the necessary enactments, and in 1894 Con- 
gress authorized the acceptance of surety companies 
upon bonds given to the Federal government. 

When this first Maryland company began business in 
1890 the combined resources of the two other surety com- 
panies doing business in the United States were less 
than $2,500,000; their premium receipts were but $714,- 
454 and their aggregate losses $177,446. Suretyship 
was then an infant industry. Ten years later there were 
ten surety companies whose resources amounted to nearly 
$21,000,000. The three in Baltimore possessed $8,279,- 
544 of this amount. The receipts of the ten companies 
aggregated $4,634,481 and their losses $1,284,827. The 
business grew even more rapidly in the next ten years. 
The ten companies of 1960 had become sixty companies 
by the end of 1911. 

In Baltimore there are now four large surety com- 
panies. The first one to be organized is still by far the 
largest, but all are prosperous. ‘That and two of the 
younger ones have enlarged their fields to take in 
general casualty insurance, and one of them covers in- 
surance against burglary. All of them do a general 
fidelity and surety business. Their total assets amount 
to $24,024,493, and in 1911 the net premiums received 
by these four companies came to $14,202,479. The im- 
portance of these enterprises to Baltimore is demon- 
strated not only by the large amount of capital invested, 
but also by the employment given in their~home offices 
to upward of 1,500 persons whose annual salaries foot 
up to more than $1,000,000. 
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Heat Energy In Harness 


HE history of industrial art for the past twenty years is a 

record of discarded appliances, machinery, and methods. A 

book on mechanics, published a decade ago, would be practically 
valueless to-day. Every method for the use of power has been 
adjusted to avoid friction and loss of 
energy. Every branch of mechanics 
has been tested for possible defects. 
Every movement of the hands of 
labor has been scientifically simpli- 
fied. The horse has given place to 
the automobile and the old type of 
steam engine to the perfected turbine. 
The aim of the industrial engineer is 
to economically harness energy and 
power and all new machinery is design- 
ed to accomplish that end. 

Carbon and its compounds are, 
and will continue to be, a funda- 
mental necessity in the production of 
heat energy and the generation of steam. Coal is required that will 
pass the test for efficiency. Carbon produces heat and Consolidation 
Coal has been shown by analysis to be the coal of carbon. The 





Section of Elkhorn Coal 9 feet thick 


Consolidation Coal Company has tested Consolidation Coal in its own 
laboratories, and by forty-eight years of actual use in all parts of the 
world. Since the organization of this company, in 1864, there has 
been an ever-increasing market for the products of its mines. 

Consolidation Georges Creek Bio 
Vein Coal, Fairmont Steam Ga, 
Coal, Somerset Smokeless Coal. and 
Millers Creek Block Coal, each 
with a tested heating value. Each 
is capable of harnessing the maxj- 
mum amount of heat energy to your 
engine. 

The Elkhorn Kentucky coal field 
now under development by this Ceibis 
pany, contains over a billion tons 
of high grade coking coal, suitable 
for general steam uses, and for the 
production of coke superior to the 
best grade from the Connellsville 
region. Suited also for use in producer gas plants. You can 
harness power and energy in your plant by the use of Consoli- 
dation Coals. 


The Consolidation Coal Company 


INCORPORATED 


F. W. WILSHIRE, Gen. Mgr. of Sales . 


C. von H. KALKMANN, Asst. Gen. Mgr. of Sales 


Bankers’ Trust Building, Wall and Nassau Sts., New York 


PCRTSMOUTH, N. H.—C. W. Gray, Supt., 
137 Market St. 


BOSTON—R. C. Gillespie, Mgr., 
State Mutual Bldg. 


BALTIMORE—H. C. Thomas, Mgr., .- 
Continental Bldg. 


NEW YORK—J. E. Parsons, Mgr., 
Bankers’ Trust Bidg. 


PHILADELPHIA—W. M. Wilshire, Megr., 
Land Title Bldg. 


WASHINGTON—W. A. Leetch, Mer., 
Union Trust Bldg. 


E. M. MANCOURT, Western Mgr., Fisher Bldg., Chicago, III. 


DETROIT—C. A. Chambers, Mgar., CHICAGO—J. B. Beardslee, Mgr., 
Ford Bidg. Fisher Bldg. 


General Offices: Continental Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


CINCINNATI—W. C. Rogers, Megr., 
Traction Bldg. 


LOUISVILLE—G. E. Davis, Mar., 
Paul Jones Bidg. 


North Western Fuel Co., Pioneer Press Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


LONDON—G. W. Rutherford, European M¢r., Billiter Sq. Bldg. 








ESTABLISHED 1832 


DAVISON 
CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


Sulphuric Acid 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


OFFICERS 


C. WILBUR MILLER, President 
GEO. W. DAVISON, Vice-President E. B. MILLER, Superintendent 


of Plants 
JOHN LUNTZ, Sec’y & Treas. 


WORKS 
CURTIS BAY, ANNE ARUNDEL CO. 


_ Hawkins Point, Canton, 
Anne Arundel Co. Baltimore Co. 


OFFICES 
Sixth Floor KEYSER BUILDING, Baltimore, Md. 




















Cable Address Established 
*“Gill,’? Baltimore 1872 


Gill & Fisher 


200, 202 & 204 Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE, U. S. A. 


5 meanness 


Receivers and Exporters of Grain 
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American Distributing Company 
A. L. WEBB & SONS BRANCH 





Alcohol, Cologne and 
Velvet Spirits 


A. L. WEBB & SONS 


Linseed Oil Denatured Alcohol 
Castor Oil Naval Stores 
White Lead Wood Alcohol 


BALTIMORE, ‘oe MARYLAND 
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Fruit-growing in Virginia 
By Paul Garrett 


Wuire the fame of the Albemarle 
ippin is dear to every Virginian and 
would have been capitalized in California 
at millions of dollars, yet the cultivation 
of this most delightful of apples presents 
an object-lesson of neglected opportunity 
in the South. | , . es 

Apple-growing in Virginia can be made 
far more profitable and infinitely ‘more 
Jeasant than the same industry in Wash- 
ington or Oregon. More profitable, be- 
cause the first investment in lands in 
Virginia and the Carolinas will be from 
one-tenth to one-twentieth of the require- 
ment for same acreage in Oregon and 
Washington, and the difference in freight 
to the great centers of consumption is 
always a profit. More pleasant, because 
the climate of Virginia equals, and in the 
(elightful variations of spring, summer, 
autumn, and mild winters even excels, the 
ull monotony of perpetual May, which is 
the boast of the Pacific coast. 

And what is true of apple and peaci 
srowing is equally true of grape-growing. 
While Virginia may not boast of single 
bunches of grapes a yard long and filling 
a basket, her Delawares, Concords, Ives, 
Nortons, and Virginia Dares are unex- 
celled anywhere, and certainly not ap- 
proached for flavor, delightful aroma, and 
bouquet, whether served as table grapes 
or expressed as dinner wines. Many of 
the above varieties ripen from two to 
three months ahead of either California 
cr New York State grapes,. thus com- 
manding a free market. 
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WELL POSTED 


A California Doctor With 40 Years’ 
Experience. 

“In my 40 years’ experience as a teacher 
and practitioner along hygienic lines,” says 
a Los Angeles physician, ‘I have never 
found a food to compare with Grape-Nuts 
for the benefit of the general health of all 
classes of people. 

“T have recommended Grape-Nuts for a 
number of years to patients with the 
greatest success, and every year’s experience 
makes me more enthusiastic regarding its 
use. 
“] make it a rule to always recommend 
Grape-Nuts, and Postum in place of coffee, 
when giving my patients instructions as to 
diet, for I know both Grape-Nuts and 
Postum can be digested by anyone. 

“As for myself, when engaged in much 
mental work my diet twice a day consists 
of Grape-Nuts and rich cream. I find it 
just the thing to build up gray matter and 
keep the brain in good working order. 

“In addition to its wonderful effects as 
a brain and nerve food, Grape-Nuts always 
keeps the digestive organs in perfect, 
healthy tone. I carry it with me when Il 
travel, otherwise I am almost certain to 
have trouble with my stomach.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Strong endorsements like the above from 
physicians all over the country have stamped 
Grape-Nuts the most scientific food in the 
world. ‘‘There’s a reason.” 

Look in pkgs. for the famous little book, 
“The Road to Wellville.”’ 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. xx 


James Lawrence Kernan 


Born in Baltimore, July 25, 1838, James 
Lawrence Kernan is known in Stagedom as 
the Nestor of the theatrical managers in 
the United States. He began his manager- 
ial career, after serving four years in the 
Confederate Army, in 1866, in the manage- 
ment of the old Baltimore Opera House. 
Destroyed by fire in 1870, it was rebuilt and 
named the Central Theater. In 1888 the 
house was remodeled and rechristened the 
Monumental, Mr. Kernan becoming sole 
manager. Under his auspices such famous 
later-day stars as Weber and Fields, Sam 
Bernard, Jeff de Angelis, May and Flo 
Irwin, and others made their first appear- 
ance in Baltimore. : 

In 1891 Mr. Kernan became one of the 
lessees of the Holliday Street Theater. Two 
years later he purchased the Natatorium, 
on N. Howard Street, which was altered to 
present dramatic and vaudeville produc- 
tions. This was followed ten years after, 
1903, by the erection of the Auditorium 
Theater on this site, followed by the two 
handsome buildings on West Franklin 
Street—the Maryland Theater and the 
Hotel Kernan, known as the “Million 
Dollar Triple Enterprise.” These build- 
ings were dedicated December 7, 1905. 
wo years ago Mr. Kernan became in- 
terested in the welfare of indigent crippled 
children, and, to provide a hospital for 
them, he bought “Radnor Park.” The man- 
sion was remodeled and formally opened 
June 10, 1911, under the incorporated name 
of The James Lawrence Kernan Hospital 
and Industrial School for Crippled Chil 
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For wine grapes there is always a 
steady demand for more than can be 
supplied at prices ranging from three to 
ten times the prices paid for grapes in 
California. To illustrate: land suited to 
grape culture in California costs in the 
rough $300 to $500 per acre, and $100 
per acre is a fair price for preparation, 
with as much more for planting. There 
is a wait of from three to five years, with 
expensive care and cultivation, labor being 
always a vexing problem on the Pacific 
coast. 

In Virginia lands for vineyards can be 
purchased at prices ranging from $10 to 
$50 per acre. As irrigation is unneces- 
sary, the $100 per acre expense for leveling 
is eliminated. A profitable crop can be 
grown while waiting for the vineyard to 
vield returns on the investment. Wine- 
makers are ready to make contracts for 
all the grapes grown for a long term of 
years at prices ranging from three to ten 
times the average price for California 
grapes, and the tonnage here can be made 
to exceed the tonnage in California on a 
basis of twenty-five per cent. of the first 
investment in California. 

In making these comparisons there is 
no intention of belittling California. Her 
development is simply astounding, and 
that it will be still greater for ten or 
twenty years after the opening of the 
canal cannot be doubted. And yet, with 
a fairly intimate knowledge of conditions 
in both sections, I feel that the chances 
for a young man of limited finances but 
unlimited energy, such as is necessary for 
success on the Pacific coast, are at least 
ten to one in favor of the South. If he 
can keep away from the hookworm (or 
lazy-bug) and will utilize his brain and 
brawn in Virginia as he would in Cali- 
fornia, his capital will go ten times 
further and his condition ten years hence 
will be far better. 





The Dismal Swamp 


THE Great Dismal Swamp is but a 
day’s journey from New York City and 
less than that from Washington and 
Baltimore. Much of it is primeval wil- 
derness untrodden by human foot. It 
begins a little south of Norfolk, Virginia, 
and extends into North Carolina. Some 
estimates make it thirty miles from north 
to south and ten miles from east to west. 
Others give its area as about two thou- 
sand square miles. Most of this great 
tract is covered with trees, and the under- 
growth, springing from the oozy soil, is 
so dense as to be almost impenetrable. A 
little of the swamp has been drained and 
cleared and is devoted to agriculture. 
Some say that as much as one-third of 
it has been reclaimed; others put the 
cleared portion at a much smaller frac- 
tion. 

Ages ago the Dismal Swamp was a part 
of the ocean floor. The upheaval that 
lifted it to the surface left it lying level 
without slope or drainage. George Wash- 
ington headed the first project for drain- 
ing the Dismal Swamp and organized a 
company for that purpose shortly after 
the close of the Revolution. A narrow 
canal was dug to Lake Drummond and is 
still known as “ Washington’s Ditch.” 
Later another canal was cut from the 
Elizabeth River at Deep Creek, Virginia, 
to the Pasquatunk River in North Caro- 
lina. This has been widened and deepened 


- of late years and now gives a continuous 


passage for vessels from Norfolk to AIl- 
bemarle Sound. Owing to the way the 
earth from this canal was disposed of, a 
strip of the land to the east of it was 
drained and became available for farming 
purposes, while that on the other side re- 
mained as marshy as ever. Other por- 
tions of the swamp, principally around 
the edges, have been reclaimed, but the 
rest of it is still as impenetrable as ever. 
Tt has been asserted that if the swamp 
were drained it would yield the almost 
incredible sum of $16,000,000 in farm 
products each year. 





The Rain 


AsouT three-quarters of the rain which 


refreshes the continents of the earth is 
due to the condensation of the vapors ris- 
ing from the soil and not to those coming 
from the oceans. 

Elaborate estimates, based on all avail- 
able data as presented in Germany, show 
that the annual rainfall for the entire 
globe is equivalent to a layer of water 
enveloping the earth to a depth of about 
three feet. The quantity of rain-water 
and melted snow falling in a year is put 
at 111,000 cubic miles. More than two- 
thirds of this falls upon the sea. South 
America is, it is said, the only one of the 
continents on which the annual rainfall 
on land exceeds that on the surface of 
the sea. : 








THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN'S VERMIFUGE COMFITS, 25 centsa box.s** 
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Budweiser 


The only Bottled Beer in constant demand 





on Land and Sea, on all Buffet and Dining 
Cars, at Hotels, Clubs, Cafes and Homes. 








Bottled with crowns or corks only at the a 
Home Plant in St. Louis 


Anheuser-Busch Brewery 
St. Louis, Mo. 





Does 50 Years’ Experience 


in the skillful distillation of 


HUNTER 


BALTIMORE 





RYE 


MEAN ANYTHING TO YOU? 
It has brought this finest product of land’s famous 


distilleries up to the highest of perfection 
THE AMERICAN GENTLEMAN'S WHISKEY 


t all first-class cafes and by jobbera 
Wei “LANAHAN & SON, Teleco. Ma. 




















SURF BATHING 


| New York’s Most Popular and Fashionable Resort By-the-Sea 
Where the temperature seldom varies from 70°. Within city limits, 
half hour by train; one hour by auto. 
Unsurpassed Surf Bathing New Tennis Courts 
Deep Sea Fishing Famous Out-Door Restaurant 
Celebrated Musical Concerts Boating and Sailing 


AMERICA’S LEADING SEASHORE HOTEL 


Oriental Hotel 


OPENS JUNE 277TH EUROPEAN PLAN 
MERCADANTE’S ORCHESTRA MORNING AND EVENING 


Auto Roads Direct to Hotel Entrance 
Excellent Garage and Parking Accommodations 
JOSEPH P. GREAVES, Manager 
Booking Office: 243 Fifth Ave. Florida East Coast Hote! Co. 








Tels. 9230 & 9231 Madison Square 
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Chartered 1795 THE OLDEST BANK IN BALTIMORE ‘hertered1795 


The National Bank of Baltimore 


Baltimore and St. Paul Sts., Baltimore, Md. 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, $1,572,273.57 


All Business Under Direct Supervision of Officers 





Has never missed paying a dividend 





OFFICERS 


T. ROWLAND THOMAS, President WILLIAM J. DELCHER, Cashier 
ROBERT H. SMITH, Vice-President SNOWDEN HOFF, Assistant Cashier 
J. ALBERT HUGHES, Vice-President EDWIN W. ADAMS, Assistant Cashier 


DIRECTORS 


J. ALBERT HuGHES 

Wo. P. Jackson 

JouHN J. KELLY 

J. Wr.t1aAM MIpDENDORF 
JNO. SCHOEN SWOLF 
Rosert H. Smirua 


T. RowLanp THOMAS 
Peter E. Tome 

Murray VANDIVER 

R. LANCASTER WILLIAMS 
Tuomas J. WILSON 
Howarp E. Youne 
Louris F. Youne 


Harry G. Evans 

Dr. NATHAN R. GorTER 
Joon W. Haiti 

Joun HINKLEY 
Snowpen Horr 

J. Monroe Ho.tianp 


James C. BisHop 
Tuomas H. Bowes 
Wo. J. DELCHER 
ApaM DEvUPERT 
Wo. J. DoNNELLY 
W. Bernarp DuKE 





Depositary of the United States, State of Maryland, and City of Baltimore 











Mercantile Trust & Deposit Co. 
Of Baltimore 


RESOURCES . . . . . . $14,975,352.57 
DEPOSITS DEC. 31, 1909 . $ 8,041,252.59 
DEPOSITS DEC. 31, 1910 . . .  8,809,843.00 


DEPOSITS DEC. 31, 1911 10,344,570.57 


The ONE-STORY construction of our build- 
ing renders our SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
more than ordinarily secure against Fire, 
Water or Thieves. 

Our LETTER OF CREDIT system com- 
bines the greatest safety with the widest facili- 
ties and special cable service. 

Securities held on deposit for out-of-town 
corporations and individuals. 

Act as Financial Agent for Municipalities 
and Corporations. 


This growth indicates that we have the 
ability and disposition to give GOOD TRUST 
COMPANY SERVICE. We can prove it— 
to your advantage. 

INTEREST on daily balances of $500 or 
over, SUBJECT TO CHECK, and special 
rates for time deposits. 

ACT AS TRUSTEE under mortgage, Regis- 
trar and Transfer Agent of Stocks and Bonds of 
Corporations, and in all approved Fiduciary 
capacities. 


Mercantile Trust & Deposit Co. 
Of Baltimore 
CAPITAL . . . . $1,500,000.00 SURPLUS . . . . $3,000,000.00 











Trust Company Service 
in Baltimore 


With ample capital and large resources Acting in 

all fiduciary capacities for corporations and _ indi- 

viduals A thoroughly modern banking department 

Armor plate safe deposit vault—one of the strong- 
est in the world 


Dependable 


! 


Efficient Perpetual 


CAPITAL RESOURCES 


$3,750,000 


The Continental Trust Company 
Baltimore, Md. 
S. DAVIES WARFIELD, President 











SAFE DEPOSIT anp TRUST 


COMPANY or BALTIMORE 
13 South Street 


CHARTERED 1864 


Capital, $600,000 Surplus and Profits, $2,200,000 


Acts as Trustee of Corporation Mortgages. Fiscal Agent for Corporations and 
Individuals, Transfer Agent and Registrar. Depository under plans of reorganization. 

Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, Receiver, Attorney and 
Agent, being especially organized for careful management and settlement of estates 

- of every character. 

One story fireproof bu Iding with latest and best equipment for safety of contents. 

Safes for rent in its large fire and burglar proof vaults, with spacious and well 
lighted coupon rooms for use of patrons. 

Securities held on deposit for Out of Town Corporations and persons. 

DIRECTORS 


MICHAEL JENKINS, President H. WAL1 
JOHN W. MARSHALL, 2nd Vice-Prest. SAM’L M. SHOEMAKER 
JOHN J. NELLIGAN. 3rd Vice-Prest. NORMAN JAMES 
WALDO NEWCOMER DOUGLAS H. THOMAS 


VALTERS, Vice-President 
BLANCHARD RANDALL 
E. H. PERKINS 

ISAAC M. CATE 


H. H. M. LEE, Secretary 


IDREW P. SPAMER, Treasurer : 
Chor A. P. STROBEL, Real Estate Officer 


GEO. B. GAMMIE, Asst. Treasurer 














Middendorf, Williams & Co. 


THE present material prosperity of the 
Southern section of this country has largely 
been brought about by the keen insight 
into its needs by men of the stamp of Mid- 
dendorf, Williams & Company, who have 
always been first in a constant faith in 
the unlimited resources and_ possibilities 
of the great Southern territory, and un- 
tiring in their efforts toward development. 

The house of Middendorf, Williams & 
Company (main office, Baltimore; branch, 
New York) had its inception into the busi- 
ness world January 1, 1874, when Mr. J. 
William Middendorf and Mr. William B. 
Oliver formed a partnership under the firm 
name of Middendorf, Oliver & Company. 
Mr. Oliver retired in 1901, and a few years 
later was succeeded by Mr. R. Lancaster 
Williams, of Richmond, Va., since which 
time the firm has been conducted under the 
name of Middendorf, Williams & Company, 
Mr. Frederick Lentz and Mr. H. F. Meserve 
now being partners. 

In 1895 Middendorf, Oliver & Company 
and John L. Williams & Sons, of Richmond, 
Va., undertook the reorganization of the 
old Savannah, Americus & Montgomery 
Railroad, operating from Savannah to Mont- 
gomery, and by able constructive work 
developed what is now the Georgia and 
Alabama Division of the Seaboard System. 
A little later they formed a company which 
reclaimed Hutchinson Island, opposite the 
City of Savannah, then a marsh, and made 
what is now regarded as the best. railroad 
terminal on the South Atlantic Coast. Other 
railroad enterprises with Messrs. John L. 
Williams & Sons in Richmond were under- 
taken from time to time, which resulted 
finally in the merging of the whole into what 
is now the Seaboard Air Line. 

In Norfolk and Richmond, Va., the firms 
have been active for more than fifteen 
years in electrical and public utility devel- 
opments. Last year the Norfolk & Ports- 
mouth Traction Company controlling all 
the public utilities in Norfolk and vicinity, 
under their guidance was merged with the 
Virginia Railway & Power Company, own- 
ing the street railway, light and power 
business in and around Richmond, Va., and 
Petersburg, Va., and in this company the firm 
stil. takes an active interest. 

Among the other enterprises developed 
by these firms are the street railway systems 
of Lexington, Ky., Macon, Ga., and Knox- 
ville, Tenn., all of which, though since ac- 
quired by other interests, under their ad- 
ministration, proved very profitable. 

In Baltimore the firm has always been 
interested in local trust compantes and 
banks. In 1911 Middendorf, Williams & 
Co. successfully merged the Third National 
Bank and the Commercial & Farmers 
National Bank with the National Bank 
of Baltimore, the oldest bank in the State 
of Maryland, and third oldest in the United 
States. This bank put the old bank upon 
a larger and firmer footing and made it one 
of the most active institutions in the State 
imbued with energy and life. 

The two firms are at present active in 
developing the Georgia & Florida Railway, 
the Augusta-Aiken Railway & Electric Cor- 
poration, and are identified with many other 
railroad, public utility, and industrial en- 
terprises. 

Recently it has become interested in the 
Missouri Pacific Railway, the International 
& Great Northern (in both of which Mr. 
Williams is a director), and other so-called 
Gould properties. ,*, 


Ford’s Baltimore 


Tuts famous playhouse, founded and built 
by the late John T. Ford, whose manage- 
ment made the theatrical interests of his 
native city for forty years, was opened in 





It has continued under the Ford manage- 
ment for forty consecutive years, the scene 
of innumerable triumphs and_histrionic 
achievements, with a record probably un- 
paralleled in the history of the American 
stage. 

All the leading attractions and stars of 
the times have appeared at this house, the 
greatest singers and famous actors have 
felt at home at Ford’s, including such not- 
ables as Adelaide Neilson, Edwin Booth, 
John E. Owens, John 8. Clarke, Joseph 
Jefferson, W. J. Florence, Maggie Mitchell, 
Lotta, E. L. Davenport, J. T. Raymond, 
J. S. Clarke, Mary Anderson, Charlotte 
Cushman, the elder and the younger Soth- 
erns, Julia Marlowe, Salvini, Barry, Sulli- 
van, J. L. Toole, and others. 

It has been the home of Grand Opera in 
English, French, German, and Italian by 
its greatest singers. 

All the important theatrical offerings of 
the times, many of the notable Metropolitan 
successes and stage novelty, have been pre- 
sented from time to time under this man- 
agement. 

In 1887 the elder Ford associated with 
its management his son, Charles E. Ford, 
a close follower in the established methods, 
who after his father’s death in 1894 con- 
tinued to advance Ford’s in public esteem, 
in which he has been wonderfully successful 
with the co-operation of his brothers. ,*, 
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CAPITAL and SURPLUS - $3,500,000 


THE 
BALTIMORE 
TRUST 
CO. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Solicits Accounts of Banks, Bankers, 

Corporations and Individuals. In- 

terest Allowed on Deposits Subject 

to Check. Special Rates Made on 
Time Deposits. 


OFFICERS 
DOUGLAS H. GORDON 
GEORGE C. MORRISON 
CHAS. D. FENHAGEN . 
EDWIN W. POE 


President 
Vice-President 
Vice-President 

Sec.-Treas. 





























Home of the World 
Renowned Headache 
Remedy 


Bromo- Seltzer 
Tower Building 


Baltimore, Md. 


DATA 

Total height of tower, 357 feet. The bottle 
on top, a fac-simile of the regular ten-cent 
Bromo-Seltzer bottle, but about 10,000,000 
times larger, is 51 feet high, 20/4 feet in 
diameter, weighs 17 tons, and revolves at 
the rate of 107 feet per minute. ‘There 
are'596 electric lights in Bottle and Crown 
surmounting it, which can be seen at 2 dis- 
tance of 20 miles, 

The Bromo-Seltzer clock is the largest 
four dial gravity clock in the world. The 
dial is 24 feet in diameter. The minute 
hand is 12 feet 7 inches long, and weighs 
175 pounds, The hour hand is 9 feet 
8 inches long and weighs 145 pounds. 
The pendulum is 15 feet long and weighs 
475 pounds. The clock is automatically 
wound by an electric motor every six hours. 
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By FRANKLIN ESCHER 


The Southward Drift of Coast-bound Traffic 


Tus thing that strikes the man sailing 
around Manhattan Island for the first 
time more forcibly, perhaps, than any- 
thing else is the endless miles of docks 
with which both sides of both rivers are 
lined. From Bergen Point to Edgewater, 
on the Jersey side; from Bay Ridge all 
the way to Long Island City, on the Long 
Island shore, it is the same thing—docks, 
docks. and then more docks. Every foot 
of river-front occupied. Every available 
hit of space fronting on the harbor used 
for docking or railroad terminal purposes. 

With the dredging of a channel into 
Jamaica Bay and the completion of 
other harbor improvements, — facilities 
will without doubt be greatly extended. 
But, in the mean time, there is no getting 
away from the fact that traffic at the 
ort of New York is, and for some. time 
will continue to be, badly congested. Nor 
on the part of leading business men at 
New York is there the slightest disposi- 
tion to deny that this is so, or that it is 
a condition which is leading to the diver- 
sion of a good deal of traffic to other 
ports less crowded. 

Some of the business has gone north- 
ward to Canadian ports, but it is Balti- 
more and the other cities farther down on 
the Atlantic coast which have been and 
which will be most greatly benefited. The 
past year or two, indeed, have seen a 
noticeable drift of railway traffic south- 
ward to these cities on the Middle Atlan- 
tie seaboard. ‘They have the facilities 
and New York hasn’t—that, for one thing, 
is the reason why they are getting a good 
deal of the traflie which might naturally 
be expected to be routed into the 
metropolis. And then, in the second 
place, the fact that the shortest line from 
the Middle West to the Atlantic Ocean 
strikes the coast far below New York is 
beginning to tell. Baltimore has always 
claimed that in time it would, and now 
that prediction seems in a fair way of 
being accomplished. 

Favoring this southerly drift of coast- 
bound railway traffic, one of the most 
important of recent developments is the 
coupling up of the New York Central 
system with ‘the Western Maryland Rail- 
way. Over one of its subsidiaries (the 
Pittsburg & Lake Erie) New York Central 
gets an entrance into Pittsburg and an 
extension as far south as Connellsville, 
not far from the Maryland _ border. 
Western Maryland Railway, on the other 
hand, runs up from Baltimore to Cumber- 
land, which is about eighty-seven miles 
southeast of Connellsville, the most 
southerly point reached by the New York 
Central system. It is this gap which 
has just been bridged by the construc- 
tion of a connecting line, making possible 
through-traffic from Baltimore to Pitts- 
burg and all points West. Work on this 
connecting line has just been finished 
and through-service, it is expected, will 
be inaugurated on or about the Ist of 
July. 

It was just about two years ago that 
the New York, Central and the Western 
Maryland made the deal which resulted 
in this physical coupling up of the two 
With its Pittsburg & Lake 
Erie carrying it into the heart of the 
Pittsburg district, Central was in a posi- 
tion to pick up a large amount of west- 
bound steel and iron tonnage, but was 
not in a position to offer much in the 
way of facilities for carrying tonnage 
east-bound. Western Maryland was just 
in the opposite position. With its 
splendid terminal at Baltimore, the road 
was in a position to haul any amount of 
traflic eastward to tidewater; but, com- 
ing to an end in the midst of the Allegheny 
Mountains, was unable to make any bid 
for west-bound freight. By the building 
of a connecting line each road would get 
exactly what it most needed—New York 
Central an outlet on the Atlantic coast 
south of New York, and Western Mary- 
land a connection with the great traffic- 
producing Middle West. 

To build this. eighty-seven-mile connect- 
ing link through the mountains was no 
easy proposition; had there not been 
Very great difficulties in the way of con- 
struction, such a line would have been 
brought into existence long before. By 
the very strong interests behind the re- 
organized Western Maryland, however, it 
had been determined that the work must 
be done, and done at once. Permission 
was secured to issue $25,000,000 of new 
stock at fifty, and with the proceeds of 
this money the construction work was 
planned by the ablest engineers in the 


country and then pushed with the greatest 


Possible amount of expedition. 
' The completion of connecting links be- 
tween railroads, especially where possi- 
bilities of development of “ through- 
traffic” can be claimed, are invariably 
made the subject of optimistic predic- 
tion—only too often to remain unfulfilled. 





But in the case of this line connecting 
Western Maryland with the New York 
Central system it is possible to get pretty 
optimistic without overstepping the 
bounds of conservatism. It is not as with 
the Western Pacific, built at great ex- 
pense across the desert to connect the 
terminus of a weak system with a Pa- 
cific port. It is not as with the St. Paul 
extension, built to compete for business 
as yet limited in volume, and against such 
roads as Great Northern and Northern 
Pacific. Limit to the volume of business 
that can come over the Western Maryland 
there is none. With the whole western 
section of the great New York Central 
system there to gather traffic and route 
it eastward via Pittsburg, a tremendous 
increase in the road’s business may be 
regarded as a foregone conclusion. 

That brings up at once the question, 
How about the physical condition of 
Western Maryland; is the road in such 
shape as to handle this increased volume 
of business? Baltimore & Ohio’s main- 
line runs from Baltimore to Pittsburg— 
pretty effective competition. Is Western 
Maryland in shape satisfactorily to 
handle the business New York Central 
will turn over at its western end? 

Answer to that is contained in the 
statement, first that Western Maryland’s 
new route from Baltimore to Pittsburg 
will be some thirty-five miles shorter 
than any now existing; second, that its 
maximum grades in the mountains are 
very considerably less than those of 
Baltimore & Ohio; third, that in antici- 
pation of the traffic to be received from 
the deal with the Central, the property 
has been put in excellent condition during 
the past couple of years. 

By no means, however, is the tendency 
on the part of east-and-west railroad 
traffic to work toward points well south 
of New York confined to the 
Maryland and the City of Baltimore. 
Chesapeake & Ohio, with its line from 
Cincinnati running almost due east 
through Richmond to Newport News on 
the lower end of Chesapeake Bay, is 
another striking example. Ten years ago 
—five years ago—Chesapeake & Ohio was 
a coal road pure and simple, a road ex- 
actly in the position in which Western 
Maryland has been up to now. But Chesa- 
peake is a mere coal road no longer. 
With the drift of coast-bound traffic south- 
ward, it has come about that Chesapeake 
has become the connecting link between 
a number of important middle-western 
roads and the Atlantic coast. 

It was Edwin Hawley who did it, there 
is no doubt about that. It was he who 
recognized the drift of things, who saw 
the tendency of traffic to proceed in 
straight lines, who realized that however 
good a proposition as a coal road Chesa- 
peake & Ohio might be, the road’s real 
future lay in its being made a short-line 
to the Middle West. While the public’s 
appraisal of the value of C. & O.’s shares 
was somewhere between thirty and forty, 
Hawley realized the road’s greater possi- 
bilities and quietly bought enough to give 
him control. Then one day it was an- 
nounced that a connecting line between 
Cincinnati and Chicago had been ac- 
quired and that Chesapeake would be 
made the Atlantic coast outlet of the 
whole inland system of Hawley roads. 

The man who made Chesapeake & Ohio 
what it is to-day is dead, and his ambi- 
tious plan for a great system of railroads 
in the Middle West connected with the 
Atlantic seaboard by means of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio will never be carried out. 
But whether the intrinsic value of Chesa- 
peake is greatly less on that account is 
very much of a question. Whether or not 
the road is formally a part of a great 
system all controlled by the same _ in- 
terests, the fact remains that it is a 
logical outlet for middle-western traffic 
bound for tidewater. 

Still another factor of great importance 
in this southward drift of coast-bound 
traffic is the control exercised over Norfolk 
& Western by the Pennsylvania. Norfolk 
& Western gets to the Atlantic seaboard 
at Norfolk, which terminal is south of 
Baltimore only by the length of Chesa- 
peake Bay. Just recently, by the ac- 
quisition of a further considerable block 
of the stock, Pennsylvania drew even 
closer its already close connections with 
Norfolk & Western. To all intents and 
purposes, therefore, Pennsylvania’s south- 
ernmost terminal is at Norfolk, Virginia. 
If, then, New York Central, as it seems 
certain it will, offers to shippers an at- 
tractive rate on freight shipped over its 
Western Maryland outlet to Baltimore, 
Pennsylvania is in a position to come 
back with an offer of cneap transporta- 
tion for freight routed over the Norfolk 
& Western down to Norfolk. By this 
competition both the cities of Norfolk and 
Baltimore ought greatly to benefit. 
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Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
Accident and Heaith 
Burglary 

Plate Glass 

Liability Insurance 


(all forms ) 
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1990—FHidelity and Deposit Company of Maryland—1912 


Capital, «$2,000,000 


Surplus 


» $2,850,214.04 Assets, $8,25 1,657 87 





Capital and Surplus, $7,94 


98.29 Deposits, $7, vf 35,9 S44 
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Charles and Lexington Streets, Baltimore 
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WARFIELD, President 
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CAPITAL PAID IN CASH 


$2,000,000 


TOTAL RESOURCES OVER 


$6,800,000 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY 
AND GUARANTY CO. 


Calvert, German, Grant and Mercer Streets 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


ISSUES 
Judicial 
Contract 
Fidelity 
Official 
Railroad 
Fraternal Order 
Bank and 
Internal Revenue 


BONDS 
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Banks 


Residences and 
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Accident—Health—Plate Glass 
Fly-Wheel—Steam Boiler 


Mercantile Physicians, Dentists and 
Establishments Spi oy Liability 
iability (Employers and Public) 
AGAINST Elevator—Teams 
Loss and Automobile 
Damage by Workmen’s Collective 


BURGLARY 


POLICIES 


OFFERS TO MERCHANTS THE BEST POSSIBLE 
PROTECTION THROUGH ITS DEPARTMENT 
OF GUARANTEED ATTORNEYS ———— 


JOHN R. BLAND, President. 











GEO. R. CALLIS, Vice-Pres. and Sec.-Treas. 
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WILLIAM WALLACE LANAHAN 


HENRY LAY DUER 


WHELAN, DUER & LANAHAN 


BANKERS 


CALVERT BUILDING, 


Private Branch Exchange, St. Paul 5775 


TRANSACT A GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS 


Members of the New York Stock Exchange 
Members of the Baltimore Stock Exchange 


ORDERS FOR THE PURCHASE AND SALE OF 
IN ALL MARKETS SOLICITED 
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ndard Paper Mfg.Co. 
Richmond, Va., U. S. A. 


LARGEST EXCLUSIVE 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


BLOTTING PAPER 


OF ALL KINDS 


“Standard,”’ “Imperial”? and “Sterling” Plain Blotting 
are the best in their respective grades. 
“Royal Worcester” Enameled Blotting is made for the 
finest multi-color printing and does the work. 





THERE’S A “STANDARD BRAND” FOR EVERY DEMAND 





Sold by principal paper dealers in all large cities of the country 
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First National Bank 


of RICHMOND, VA. 


resources, conservative in 

management, progressive in policy, with 
ample capital and modern equipment, splen- 
did organization, officers of experience and a 


Correspondence and in- 


$1,000,000.00 
1,000,000.00 
8,000,000.00 
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A Practical Example 


of the progress and development 
of this section of the South is 
shown in the home building of 
the 


AMERICAN 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


expressing the well-directed en- 
ergy and enthusiasm of its 
builders. The men behind this 
bank have modeled an establish- 
ment which stands for all that is 
best in the New South of today. 


CAPITAL, &c. . $1,700,000.00 
TOTAL ASSETS . 7,500,000.00 










































Plant of The Crown Cork and Seal Co. 


BALTIMORE, U. S. A. 





















European Plan, $1.50 and up, 





THE RITTENHOUSE HOTEL 


Chestnut and Twenty-Second Streets 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A quiet, refined, home-like hotel, catering to discriminating, per 
R. VAN GILDER, Manager. 





t and tr guests. 
American Plan, $4.00 and up. 











Baltimore’s Grain Exports 
By Blanchard Randall 


Tue present Chamber of Commerce of 
Baltimore was formerly the Corn and 
Flour Exchange and is the fourth build- 
ing in the history of the city to be used 
by. this trade organization. The grain 
and flour business of Baltimore has some 
unique and interesting features connected 
with it. The first wheat ever shipped 
from America to foreign ports was loaded 
about 1740 at Baltimore in a British 
brigantine, a full cargo, bought in the 
back country of Maryland and hauled to 
Baltimore over the country roads, shipped 
by an Irish gentleman named Stevenson, 
who had lately settled at this port. Its 
loading, shipment, and arrival at Bristol, 
England, created a great sensation at the 
time, and the wisdom of it and success 
of the venture caused these operations to 
be continued from time to time. 

In the course of one hundred years 
this branch of business in Baltimore had 
grown to considerable proportions. ‘The 
famous Baltimore clippers on their trips, 
especially to South America with flour, 
made this article well known in those 
ports, and at one time Baltimore con- 
trolled the flour trade of Brazil. From 
1840 to 1860 Baltimore was the great 
flour market of the world. Its many 
mills, with its advantages as a shipping 
port for the milling interests of Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, and New York, and its fleets 
of Baltimore clippers, gave it this posi- 
tion and heid it for a generation, until 
the development of the wheat-fields of the 
great Northwest and the building of 
gigantic plants near the source of sup- 
ply produced flour in such quantities as 
to cause the old figures to look insig- 
nificant. With the decadence of the flour 
trade, however, in the fifties and sixties 
the export of wheat and corn assumed 
greater proportions, and the elevators 
erected in the late sixties in the harbor 
of Baltimore were the first to be used 
in the exportation of grain at the sea- 
board. 

Now the flour trade is vastly greater 
than in the old days, but it is mostly 
through business. The grain business has 
grown until at present Baltimore is the 
second largest point of export, and the 
trade has the use of six elevators. with a 
storage capacity of five millions of bushels. 





Flavoring Extracts 


THE fabled breezes that blow from the 
Isles of Spice and Cathay were no less 
fragrant than those that float about a 
factory where fiavoring extracts are 
made. If the manufacturers of these 
essences were able to do so, however, the 
air would have no trace of these fasci- 
nating odors. All would be kept in close 
confinement until imprisoned in the bot- 
tles that are a part of .the equipment of 
every kitchen. 

There is the famous vanilla bean—which 
is not a bean at all, by the way, but a 
sort of orchid as Jong as one’s hand. It 
is costly, for it comes ; from the moist, hot 
lands of the tropics and has to be most 
carefully packed so that it will not lose 
its odor on its long journey before it 
reaches the factory. “Once in the factory, 


however, it goes into a fire-proof storage , 


vault where it is aged. 

Vanilla, like Virginia tobacco and corn 
whiskey, improves with age. It is kept 
in an almost air-tight room, where the 
temperature is carefully regulated until 
it is ripe. Then it is cut, compressed, 
and squeezed, and all the rich extracts 
that it contains are withdrawn. Vanilla 
costs from four to seven dollars a pound, 
and a big factory will carry at least ten 
thousand pounds in stock in its vaults 
all the time. The largest importer of 
vanilla in this country is the owner of a 
flavoring essence factory in Richmond, 
Virginia, which keeps rather more than 
this quantity on hand. 

The vanilla “bean” is one of the most 
difficult tnings to handle in the flavoring 
extract industry. Unless there is a com- 
plete equipment for treating it through 
its successive steps from the raw material 
to the finished product a perfectly pure 
vanilla extract cannot be made. It also 
takes a good many years of experience to 
secure the best results. 
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Is the Choicest Selection from 
each vintage of the finest 
American Grape 
THE SCUPPERNONG 
T= appropriateness of the name lies in 
act that the old Mother Scupper- 
nong eine’ is still growing on Roanoke Island, 


near the spot where was born (in 1587), of 
noble lineage, the first white child in America. 


Virginia Dare 


(Write us for ‘‘The Legend of Virginia Dare’’ 


VIRGINIA DARE wine hasa quality 
allits own. To taste it is to like it; 
—a bottle!—is to fall in love with it. 
For sale by leading dealers everywhere, and 
each dealer endorses the guarantee of the 
roducer, ‘‘Not pleased, no pay.” Two Mil- 
ion Gallons in Seven Large Wineries is back 
of this guarantee. 


200,000 CASES SOLD ANNUALLY 


GARRETT & CO. 


Western Branch: PIONEER AMERICAN HOME OFFICE: 
St. Louis, Mo. WINE GROWERS Norfolk, Va. 


























TheWhittierInn 


Sea Gate—New York Harbor 


An Ideal Hotel Home 


for Summer — Open from 
May to November 


The Inn is situated in a private 
park maintained by the local cot- 
tage community. 

Rooms with private bath and 
porch. 

Rooms are available in nearby 
cottages to those who prefer them, 
service and privileges of the Inn 
being the same. 

A clean broad beach with ample 
bathing facilities. Tennis, baseball, 
rowing and sailing. 

Private boat service to and from 
New York City. Also frequent 
train service to Brooklyn. 


Telephone Garage 
A Delightful Place—Just 45 Minutes 
by Private Boat from New York 
Rates and Booklet Upon Application 


FO OF BRAINS 

23. CIGARS 

-MADE. AT KEY WEST— 
ATENTS “2urez,o#,u 


Send sketch for free search of Patent Office Records. 

How to Obtain a Patent and What to Invent 

with list of inventions wanted and — offered for 
inv cnetD) x0 free. Patents advertise 

VIOTOR J. EVANS & CO., W ashington, vp. © 


























JOHN G. WALKER, President 











T. Wm. PEMBERTON, Ist Vice-Pres. 


ORGANIZED 1871 


W. L. T. ROGERSON, 2nd Vice-Pres 


FORTY-ONE Years of its operation. 
Capital and ‘Surplus... ... 65.3525: ppgemper: 31, 1984 ois one ves $ 1,403,681.91 


nn nee a iS December 31. 0088 | 5.205505% seca eee $7,378,967.24 
Liabilities ..... oe eee: Bbowtibes 38 FORT 6 os 3 ess wasn seen 5,975,285.33 Insurance in Force............... 
Total Payments to Policyholders since Organization.................. $11,859,251.74 


December’31, 1911.............. 


E. D. HARRIS, Secretary 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY oF VIRGINIA 


HOME OFFICE > - 
Has won the hearty approval and active support of the people by its promptness and fair dealing during the 


RICHMOND, VA. 


78,499,874.00 


OLDEST, LARGEST, STRONGEST SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
28 
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A.G. PLANT & CO. 


Washington, D. C. 


MEMBERS OF WASHINGT N STOCK EXCHANGE 









The National Bank of Virginia 


Tur National Bank of Virginia was or- 
ized in May, 1865, the month after 
[ee’s surrender, while the City of Richmond 
yas in ashes and desolation and devastation 
yere widespread in the South. 





Washington Representatives of 


E. F. HUTTON & CO., NEW YORK 
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General Banking Business 





Extend the Courtesies and Facilities of 
Their Offices to Washington Visitors 































































a. W. M. Habliston, President J hn Ha . Hammond 
.. For years the city, the State and the South O y 
struggled through the Reconstruction period | = Born San Francisco, California, March 
with crippled resources. To _ illustrate 31, 1855. Son of Major R. P. Hammond, 
how widespread in the State was the im- J. WILLIAM HENRY WILLIAM A. MEARNS CHARLES P. WILLIAMS of United States army, and Sarah E. (Hays), 
poverishment, as late as 1898 the total , s of Missiainel, sister of Colona Jack C 
deposits of the financial institutions of the Hava. f - , Ed tad 
State were estimated at only $33,000,000, Py ays, famous as a 1exas ranger. uca 
and the deposits of the City of Richmond, public schools San Francisco; graduated 
nd gs shown by the published statements of e@wls 0 nson om an Yale College, 1876; subsequently studied 
aL May 5, 1898, were $10,841,000. Since three years at Royal School of Mines, 
ck 1898, the oy poral t = ape of Freiburg, Saxony, Germany. Then re 
Virginia an e whole Sou ave shown , a we : ; 
aauekaile recuperative powers and are B A N, K E R Ss —_ s gee eo — preva 
entering on a period of great prosperity, _ ws ws ‘ pe 
: ; United States Geological Survey; then 
: offering to the whole country a most 4 ied : Peon 
5 ee nr 1505 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE pig i degy Ronin sng maguire 
— Compare the following figures: Then went to vagy Pores —_ with 
T <POSITS ; ; Barney Barnato. Subsequently came 
eee ati Opposite United States Treasury, WASHINGTON, mC. consulting engineer Consolidated Gold 
: i Fields of South Africa, hi Ci 
: City of es ESTABLISHED 1858 a gat ape ag, Mee 5 1804 
Sea. ... $10,841,000 $47.417,000 investigat ed country now known as Rho- 
plate o - cai esta eas , esia for British South Africa Charter 
ie 33,000,000 153,963,000 Buy and Sell Securities in all the leading markets Company, of sided Cecil Rhodes was ~ 
ee, a - , rector. On Mr. Hammond’s advice the 
of Virginia. . . . 575,556 6,012,000 old mines, then abandoned and believed [to 
The National Bank of Virginia to-day DRAFTS, LETTERS OF CREDIT, FOREIGN EXCHANGE have been worked by Phcenicians in time 
is one of the most conservatively managed of King Solomon and Queen of Sheba, were 
banks in the country and has the largest reopened. Country developed into impor- 
Capital of any bank in the State, its MEMBERS: New York Stock Exchange tant mining region. Was arrested and sen- 
Capital being $1,200,000, its Surplus and Washington Stock Exchange tenced to death in 1895 as one of the four 
monn Undivided Profits $715,000, and its Total leaders of the Reform Committee of Jo- 
— Resources $9,397,000. * hannesburg at time of Jameson raid. 
Death sentence was commuted, and Mr. 
Woodward & Lothrop . . Hammond was finally released by payment 
n Washington, D. C. Richmond Fredericksburg & of $125,000. Continued as consulting en- 
J 


ee and manager of Consolidated Gold 
ields properties and of British South 
Africa Company’s properties until he re- 
turned to America in 1899. Since that time 


, 


, Tue “Boston Dry Goods House,” or as 
it is more generally termed, “The Boston 
Store,’ the foremost department store of 


Potomac R.R. 


the national Capital, is perhaps more widely 
known throughout the country than any 
other establishment of a like character. 

In February, 1880, in a very unpre- 
tentious building, No. 705 Market Space, 





Washington Southern, Ry. 





he has been consulting engineer and manager 
of mining properties in United States and 
Mexico. Also has been interested in and 
had charge of the development of hydro- 
electric companies in Mexico and the United 


















Samuel Walter Woodward and Alvin M. 
Iothrop launched the present business, 
and in the summer of the same year the 
premises adjoining, No. 709, were added. — 
l Not long after, lack of space rendered it 
necessary for them to secure larger quarters 
and removal was made to No. 921 Penna. 
Avenue. The year 1887 found their busi- 


Between Washington, D.C., and Richmond, Va. States; tramway lines in Africa and Mexico: 
irrigation properties in America and Mexico. 


Connecting with six great Trunk Lines ) 
Has resided since 1901 in Gloucester, Massa- 


FAMOUS DOUBLE TRACK LINE of 100 1b. STEEL RAIL chusetts. Spends winters in Washington, 
on washed gravel roadbed through Historic Virginia fo ee ee ee eee 


the country in connection with professional 
SPLENDID FARM——TOWN——SUBURBAN LOCATIONS 


work. Devotes much time to civic, chari- 
table, and poiitical work. Is school di- 

ness increasing to such an extent that they EQUABLE CLIMATE MODERN EQUIPMENT rector in Gloucester; chairman Addison 
were again compelled to seek additional |. GOOD SCHOOLS - QUICK and FREQUENT TRAINS Gilbert Hospital, Gloucester; member of 
room. REASONABLE LABOR BLOCK SYSTEM Executive Committee of the National Civic 
It was at this juncture of their business CHEAP COMMUTATION RATES Federation; president North American 
career that they determined upon leaving EXCELLENT TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES Civic League for Immigrants, New York. 
the then princi al business street—Penna. An attractive map of Line giving locations and dates of twenty important battlefields nearby Has been member of Yale Faculty. Lec- 
Avenue—and finding the sorely needed mailed upon application. tures occasionally at different universities. 
toom in a loeation where expansion was W. M. TAYLOR, T.F.&P.A. F. H. COX, Land & Ind. Agent President National League of Republican 

possible if necessary. The new location at Richmond, Va. Ashland, Va. Clubs. Was offered post of Minister to 

e Eleventh and F Streets proved a step in the W. P. TAYLOR, Traffic Manager China under President Taft. Subsequently 






























sles right direction. The business prospered and Richmond, Va. sent as special representative of the United 
increased more largely than in the past, States at the coronation of King George V. 
c other merchants followed their lead, and F Was member of First Irrigation Congress in 
ies pace a its —- as = —— : Y a he ras ag - C., 1908. a eee 
street of the city. To-day Messrs.Woodwar addresses before civic, political, and eco- 
= oe es fps ag rigs ner ease our Yields — — Mrs. Hammond — 
o Eleven reet and from F to ciated with him in civic work, being Nationa 
2S Geeet, with i — of ae at Pp er Acre of All Cr ops Chairman of ~ Pohang ae De- 
e corner of Tenth Street. eir main “ partment of the National Civic Federation, 
ene og * pied rarcpeone a By Using - Buasiety of ~ women’s fom 
re stantially and perfectly constructed fire- Memorial, a national movement appealing 
Laud Proof structures erected throughout the 4 ® e s to the women of America for contributions 
yR OUR countr' devoted to merchandising. Elegance ] r ] n ] a = a ro I n a of one dollar, for the erection of a memorial , 
JRNED of fixtures and appointments is especially , arch at the Capital of the Nation, as a 
——— noticeable. : : ewe : : tribute to the heroic men who saqificed _ 
fered for Quality of stocks represented is the high- their lives that the humblest woman on 
n, D.0 oh. ge oe ee, and ap eset er ‘ 1Ze rs board might _ rescued. 
———s In both New York and Paris, and extensive He is president of California Society of 
retary connections throughout the entire continent . New York, the Rocky Mountain Club of New 
of Europe are maintained, thus affording Sales Offices York, and member of many clubs through- 
channels of direct supplies and advance ideas Sicnatinn “ out the country; chairman of Commission 
enjoved by but few establishments. Norfolk. Va. sent abroad for the purpose of interesting 
, The success of the firm is said to be largely Alexandria, V foreign countries in the Panama Expo- 
due to. the basic principles which they intro- Atlanta, Ga. sition % 
duced at the very beginning of their mercan- Columbus, Ga. John Hays Hammond is what you may 
> age in Washington. These principles i c call a producing American. He has taken 
race unremitting perseverance, never- Charleston, S. C. a g many fortunes out of the ground 
flaggin« industry, large purchasing capacity Baltimore, Md. for himself and for others. He has robbed 
31.91 and e:;ually large outlet ; absolute justice at Montgomery, Ala. nobody in the course of his fortune making. 
74, 00 tines; anticipating needs of patrons; —— — On the contrary at every step he has added 


keepir g pace with the city’s growth and the 

nding of each thought, effort and energy 
toward making the store the representative 
establishment of the city. .*» 


Durham, N. C. to the world’s supply of gold and other 
Winston-Salem, N. C. precious metals, increasing by many tens 
Cincinnati, O. of millions the existing wealth of the 
world. »*» 




















Made in Washington 


Tr will surprise many persons to learn 
that Washington, aside from being the 
capital of the United States, is a manu- 
facturing center of no small importance. 
Its industrial standing is entirely irre- 
spective and independent of the great es- 
tablishments that are operated by the 
Federal government. The privately owned 
enterprises in Washington and in _ the 
District of Columbia employ almost as 
many persons as find work in the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing, in the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, in the National 
Gun Factory, and in the other industries 
that are a part of the vast machinery of 
the nation and are centralized in the 
capital City. 

Another thing that is still more re- 
markable is that the importance of Wash- 
ington as a manufacturing center is 
steadily growing. There is not an in- 
dustry among the many that are followed 
there that has not shown a remarkable 
increase in the last five years. In some 
instances these percentages of increase 
are even larger than they have been in 
other cities in the United States that are 
large manufacturing centers. This has 
been brought about by several things. 
The city has grown rapidly during the 
last decade, for one reason. The popula- 
tion of Washington in 1900 was 278,718. 
In 1910 it was 331,069—a gain of 18.8 
per cent. In the same period even such 
great manufacturing centers as Cincinnati, 
Lowell, Fall River, and Pittsburgh showed 
smaller gains. The increase in population 
brought a still larger percentage of in- 
crease in the industries that it attracted. 

People from all over the country visit 
Washington. A majority of them are of 
the comfortably-off class, who come on 
sight-seeing trips and have abundant 
leisure to look about them. Many of 
these sight-seers are keen business men. 
They have seen in Washington far more 
than the impressive government build- 
ings, the magnificent vistas of the great 
avenues, the social life, and the many 
other things that Washington is famed 
for all over the world. They have seen, 
each according to his training and ex- 
perience, the industrial possibilities of the 
place. They have appreciated the wider 
field that it offered than their home city, 
not only for business enterprise, but for 
the enjoyment of the pleasanter side of 
life as well. 

Five years ago the foundry and machine- 
shop business in Washington was of so 
little importance that it received no men- 
tion in the government’s statistical re- 
ports. In 1910, however, it came to the 
front with the largest percentage of in- 
crease of any of Washington’s industries. 
There are now twenty-three foundry and 
machine-shops in Washington and in the 
District of Columbia, and the latest official 
figures as to the value of their product 
showed it to be $1,175,000. This is not 
a large sum, of course, but it is 163 per 
cent. greater than it was five years ago, 
which is an indication that the possibili- 
ties of Washington as a place for the 
manufacture of iron and steel are begin- 
ning to be realized. 

Lumber and timber products is the 
only one of Washington’s industries that 
shows a smaller percentage of increase 
than that of the population of the city. 
There are ten establishments engaged in 
the manufacture of lumber and_ timber. 
Their products in 1910 were valued at 
$609,000, an increase of 18.4 per cent. 
over 1905. 

Tie brewing and distilling concerns of 
Washington find more than a local con- 
sumption for their product. There are 
five such establishments, and the value of 
their output increased nearly 55 per cent. 
in the last five years. 

The manufacture of flour was one of 
the earliest enterprises that were engaged 
in by the original settlers in this region. 
It is still a thriving industry which keeps 
pace with the demand. There are seven 
mills making flour and grist-mill products, 
and the value of their output in 1910— 
$506,000—-showed an increase of 23.3 per 
cent. over 1905. 

There are fifteen firms in the stone and 
marble working industry whose product 
for 1910 reached $549,000. There is no 
record of a single one engaged in this 
business in the 1905 reports, which would 
indicate that it is a brand-new form of 
enterprise for Washington. . Probably 
some astute visitor to the capital saw 
the necessity for something of the sort, 
was successful, and was followed by 
others. 

There are three large establishments en- 
gaged in the manufacture of gas for heat- 
ing and illuminating purposes. Like the 
electric light and power companies, these 
companies are among the city’s institu- 
tions. 

Washington is a rather torrid town in 
midsummer, aid therefore uses a large 
quantity of ice. There are six ice manu- 
factories, the value of whose product is 
close to $1,000,000 annually. 

One would faney, considering that the 
Patent Office is in Washington and that 
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THE MONOPOLIST 








Since the decision rendered by the United States Supreme 
Court, it has been decided by the Monks hereafter to bottle 


CHARTREUSE 


(Liqueur Péres Chartreux) 


poth being identically the same article, under a combi- 
nation label representing the old and the new labels, and 
in the old style of bottle bearing the Monks’. familiar 
insignia, as shown in this advertisement. 

According to the decision of the U. S. Supreme 
Court, handed down by Mr. Justice Hughes on May 
29th, 1911, no one but the Carthusian Monks (Péres 
Chartreux) is entitled to use the word CHARTREUSE 
as the name or designation of a Liqueur, so their victory 
in the suit against the Cusenier Company, representing 
M. Henri Lecouturier, the Liquidator appointed by the 
French Courts, and his successors, the Compagnie 
Fermiere de la Grande Chartreuse, is complete. 

‘The Carthusian Monks (Péres Chartreux), and they 

alone, have the formula or recipe of the secret process 
employed in the manufacture of the genuine Chartreuse, 
and have never parted with it. There is no genuine 
Chartreuse save that made by them at Tarragona, Spain. SSeS 


Verh. nae ware ® 
scot tne Fores TOT 
te 


At first class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafes. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Sole Agents for United States. 








the Americans are the greatest invent; 
geniuses on earth, that the busta ae 


model and pattern making would be q- 


very large one. But most of the appli- 
cants for patents seem to get their model 
made elsewhere, doubtless because they 
can have them constructed in their Phe 
towns under their own eyes. There = 
six concerns engaged in the making of 
patterns and models in Washington, and 
they dispose of their product for about 
$100,000 a year. 

The capital employed in all the jp. 
dustrial enterprises in the District of 
Columbia is more than $31,000,000, In 
1905 it was about $10,000,000 less, ‘The 
expenses of manufacture, which include 
the raw material as well as the labor 
expended en it, are a little more than 
$20,000,000. In 1905 the annual value of 
the manufactured products of the District 
was $18,359,159; in 1910 it was $95. 
289,000. Comparing the cost of pro- 
duction with the amount realized from 
the sale of the products, the difference 
of more than $5,600,000 gives eviiience of 
a fair average margin of profit, one that 
is at least equal to that obtainable jn 
large manufacturing centers. in some 
lines no doubt it is greater. 

The Federal government, of course, jg 
the largest manufacturer of all. It is 
engaged in nearly a hundred different lines 
of manufacturing industry. The - total 
number of its employees in its various 
plants exceeds 12,000. Of these the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing has 
4,190, the Naval Gun Factory (the United 
States Navy-yard) 3,141, and the Goyv- 
ernment Printing Office 4,155. 




















USES DAT 
SAUER’ SWEETNIN? 




























[f you want the very best flavoring ex- 
tracts that have ever been produced, 
ask for Sauer’s, and don’t accept a sub- 
stitute. Sauer’s Extracts are made in 
the largest and cleanest factory of its 
kind in America--—made of very finest 
beans, fruits, etc. obtainable——abso- 
lutely pure, extra strong and with nat- 
ural flavors. Best cooks recommend 
them and will use no other. 


Put upin 32 Flavors 
Sold by All Good Dealers 
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“4 JQUOR 
ne e For LIQUOR and DRUG USERS 


A scientific remedy that has cured near- 
ly half a million in the past thirty-two 
years. Administered by medical spe- 
cialists at Keeley Institutes only. 

Write for particulars 


TO THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES : 


Marion. Ind. Manchester. N. Hl. Pittsburg, Pa., 4246 Fifth Ave. 
Crab Orehard, Ky. BRaffalo, N. Y. Providenee, R. I. 

Portland, Me, White Plains, N. Y. Columbia, 8. C. 

Lexington, Mass. Columbus, Ohie Salt Lake City, Utah 
Jacksonville, Fla. Kansas City, Mo. Portland, Ore. Toronto, Ontario 

Atlanta, Ga. Si. Louis, Me., ladel Pa., berm, © Manitoba 

Dwicht, Th. 2801 Leeust St. . . Lendon, England 


West Haven, Conn, 











THE GOLD STATER 


(Continued from page 15) 


you object so fiercely to being searched? 
You will agree, Dr. Hersant, that this was 
in itself sufficient to arouse my worst 
suspicions ?” 

“Yes, that is true,” replied Hersant, 
magnanimously. 

Judith glanced at him in astonishment, 
bordering on contempt. What made him 
so tame? Her husband stood silent for 
several moments, as if pending some prob- 
lem. Then to her vast excitement he 
put his hand to his waistcoat pocket and 
drew out a piece of grimy chamois-skin. 

This, with impressive solemnity, he un- 
folded in the palm of his hand. Bright 
and golden on the square of dirty leather 
lay the exact counterpart of the priceless 
stater of Aphrodite! 

“There is my answer,” said Dr. Albert 
Hersant, calmlv. 

“Tmpossible!”: cried the Curator, step- 
ping forward to examine it; “we have 
the only one in the world!” 

“T also thought that I had the only 
one in the world,” was Hersant’s reply. 
“T have at least the satisfaction of know- 
ing mine is the finer specimen of the two.” 

-Stupefaction sat on the face of Dr. 
Melvitte. 

“Now you may understand,” Hersant 
went on, “why I objected so fiercely to 
being searched. Suppose you had found 
my stater upon me, would anything have 
convinced you that it was really mine?” 


Judith came and looked at the lovely 
secret talisman of old Walt Hersant. The 
mystery of her husband’s waistcoat pocket 
was now cleared away like smoke wind- 
blown. The dark and awful secret he 
cherished lay here, open in his hand, in- 
nocent and bright. The barrier of sus- 
picion she had built up against him col- 
lapsed.as completely as the suspicion of 
the Curator. The rival in his affections 
was only the head of the beautiful god- 
dess on this antique coin—and some freak- 
ish superstition he may have cherished 
about it. Had she, like most women of 
to-day, pretended to be “psychic” she 
might have realized that the spirit of old 
Uncle Walt grinned mischievously out of 
its comfortable mausoleum in the House 
of Peace, and that the dry old body of 
King Amenachcrib in its glass case almost 
shook to pieces with hoarse laughter. For 
both these sages knew what they knew— 
namely, that there is never only one in 
the world, but always two. 

As the ponderous doors of the museum 
swung to behind them, and they found 
themselves walking under the splendid 
symbol of the stars breaking through Lon- 
don’s mist, Judith remarked: 

“Dearest, don’t you think it will make 
a lovely charm for your watcii-chain— 
or perhaps for a brooch?” 





Real and Artificial Sapphires 


THE chemical composition of the sy™ 
thetic sapphire is the same as that of the 
natural sapphire. The only difference Js 
that the real sapphire is erystallized, while 
the artificial sapphire is fused a}umina or 


* alumina glass. 


Between artificial and real sapphires 
there is just such a difference as there 8 
between potato sugar and rock candy: 
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maser’ Norfolk & Western 
Railway 


Scenic Line 
A Trip at this Season through the beautiful 
SHENANDOAH VALLEY 


Renowned for the picturesqueness of its scenery and celebrated for its historical associations 
is well worth considering. Nature in 
this delightful Mountain and Valley Sec- 
tion of the Old Dominion is at its best. 


The Battle Field of Antietam, the won- 
derful Caverns of Luray, the Grottoes and 
the famous Natural Bridge of Virginia, on 
this line, are places of great interest, and are 
visited by thousands from all sections—an 
attractive feature, and one that should appeal 
to discriminating travelers to make this trip. 
The Norfolk & Western Railway operate 
on their trains only first-class steel electric- 
lighted Drawing Room Sleeping Cars and 
its own system of Dining Cars, up-to-date 
a la carte service. 




















, " . CAVERNS OF LURAY 
Vacation Time is Here | 

The caves were discovered in 1878, and shortly thereafter were opened to the 
public. The full extent of their subterranean depths was not then known, or even 
dreamed of, and not until thoroughly equipped exploring parties had penetrated 
seemingly endless chambers and labyrinthine passages were their boundless riches 
disclosed and made accessible to visitors. Since that time the fame of the 
Caverns has penetrated the uttermost parts of the earth. 

Within the past few years the number of visitors has been enormous. Per- 
sons from all quarters of the globe—scientists, explorers, and tourists—have 
wandered through the wonderful chambers, and the general verdict of their united 
testimony is that Luray Caverns excel all others in the combined extent, variety, 
scientific interest, and beauty of their calcite formations. A party sent out from 
the Smithsonian Institution reports that ‘‘ Comparing this great natural curiosity 
with others of the same class it is safe to say there is probably no other cave 
in the world more completely and profusely decorated with stalactitic and stalag- 
mitic ornamentation than that of Luray.” 




















NATURAL BRIDGE, VIRGINIA 
Height, 215 Feet; Width, 100 Feet; Span, 90 Feet 


This wonderful structure overlooks the James River Valley, being 
on the western slope of the Blue Ridge Mountains and near the center of 
the State of Virginia. It ranks among the great wonders of the world. 
It approaches Niagara in grandeur, and exceeds it in height and awful 
mystery. The original bridge tract was granted by King George III 
to Thomas Jefferson in 1774. 

The bridge connects two of the five round-top mountains that rise 
boldly from the great Valley of Virginia, near the confluence of James 
and North rivers. These have been named Lebanon, Mars Hill, Mount 
Jefferson, Washington Heights, and Cave Mountain, and abound in 
hundreds of different varieties of wild flowers, ferns, and mosses, which 
are always a source of delight to lovers of the beautiful in nature. 














SHENANDOAH VALLEY 


The Slogan ‘‘See America first,” is appropriate, and entirely applicable to that section traversed by the Norfolk & Western Railway. 
It is in easy access of vacation travelers, who should include in their itinerary a trip through a country made famous in song and story. 
Excursion tickets (variable routes) on sale at most of the principal ticket offices-of the various railway systems. This Company also 
maintains offices in New York; Baltimore, Md.; Washington, D. C.; Richmond, Va.; Norfolk, Va.; Chattanooga, Tenn.; Knoxville, Tenn.; 
Chicago, Ill.; Indianapolis, Ind; Cincinnati, Ohio; Columbus, Ohio; and agents of connecting lines will be pleased to furnish information 
telative to tickets via Norfolk & Western Railway. _ Descriptive matter upon request. 


T. S. DAVANT W. B. BEVILL 


Vice-President and Traffic Manager General Passenger Agent 
ROANOKE, VA. 


W. C. SAUNDERS 
Asst. General Passenger Agent 
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